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From the Governor 


The members of the family in 
this picture—obviously enjoying 
themselves at a public mountain 
campsite—typify the millions who, 
in the next few weeks, will vaca- 
tion and week-end in New York's 
unparalleled system of State parks 
and forest preserves. 

Commissioner Duryea and his 
associates in the Conservation De- 
partment have made a great effort, 
under postwar difficulties which we 
all understand, to get these facili- 
ties in the best possible shape for 
your use this summer. These are 
your parks, your mountains, your 
campsites, your beaches, lakes, 
and streams. Use them, enjoy 
them, and help us to keep them in 
shape for those who use them 
after you. 

In the same way that these recre- 
ational facilities belong to all of us, 
we must all accept our share of 
the responsibility for good conser- 
vation practices in our State. Only 
through such a united effort can we 
keep our lands, waters, forests, and 
wildlife in the healthy condition 
which will ensure the continued 
vigor, happiness, and prosperity of 
our State and its people. 

With the vacation season upon 
us, the time for renewing our 
health and energy is here. On be- 
halt of those who serve you in your 
State government, I wish you a 
most happy and profitable vaca- 
tion season. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


Yearly subscriptions to the Con- 
servationist ($1.00) ean be paid 
by cash (at sender’s risk), check 
or postal Money Order. Make 
checks payable to N. Y. S. Con- 
servation Dept.; Money Orders 
to N. Y. S. Conservation Dept., 
Albany 7, N. Y. No stamps, 
please. 


Usr THE FOLLOWING FORM, PRINT- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS LEGIBLY : 


N. Y. S. Conservationist 
N. Y. S. Conservation Dept. 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


Enclosed find for $1.00 in 
payment for year’s subscription to 
the Conservationist starting with your 
next issue: 
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The black bass is a handsome fellow with a fighting 
heart—but a real problem to manage in some waters 


HE HISTORY of the black bass 

in New York waters has been a 

story of territorial aggression. Un- 
der his own steam, the bass naturally 
colonized the Great Lakes waterways 
along the St. Lawrence as far as Lake 
Champlain. This was, and still is, an 
impressive kingdom for this monarch. 
But the bass enlisted the hand of man 
to help him extend his natural domain, 
and so the earlier fish culturists, like 
Seth Green and others, embarked upon 
extensive bass-planting ventures. To- 
day, we find the bass in a great num- 
ber of lakes and ponds of the upland 
regions of the State as a result of in- 
discriminate planting. 

This spread of bass is not entirely a 
thing of the past, for many persons still 
seek to give bim new fields to conquer. 
But the invasion of the clan of bass, 
both largemouth and smallmouth, has 
slackened. For one reason, there re- 
main few waters not inhabited by them. 
For another reason, enough time has 
elapsed to show that widespread intro- 
duction of bass is not sound from the 
point of view of practical fish man- 
agement, which is directed toward mak- 
ing the best use of each body of water. 

Perhaps now is as good a time as 
any to look at king bass and his ideas 
of territorial aggression. He is a hand- 
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some fellow with a fighting heart, and 
he readily carries us away if we judge 
only by appearances. But in trying 
to figure either fish or race horses, past 
performance counts for more than good 
looks. Hence, with all due respect 
to the bars, we should look more closely 
into the management angles of this 
fisherman’s hero. 


Not for small ponds 


If we do this we find at once that 
there are bass and bass. Perhaps you 
first met the smallmouth under favor- 
able conditions in the Lake Ontario- 
Champlain Region, in large rivers, or 
in any of a number of favorable bass 
lakes, and you have become used to an- 
ticipating encounters with fish of two 
pounds or more. But in small ponds, 
of which New York has thousands 
naturally and additional hundreds 
through the building of dams, the bass 
fishing bonanza that a generation of 
optimistic, trial-and-error bass-planters 
had hoped for has not materialized. In 
most cases, the bass planted in our 
smaller ponds, in fact in many good- 
sized lakes, have given poor results as 
a long term proposition, although in 
many instances the first catches of bass 
have been misleadingly encouraging. 





In an experiment conducted by this 
Department in cooperation with the 
Central New York Parks Commission, 
smallmouth bass were found to reach 
four pounds in Gilbert Lake, a body 
of water of only 32 acres. With a 
favorable balance of numbers in rela- 
tion to food supply, large bass can be 
produced in waters much smaller than 
this, but today fisheries managers have 
become very cautious about recom- 
mending bass for any small ponds. 


Stunting 


Size of the body of water is im- 
portant in this way: The bass is an ac- 
tive forager, and in a very small pond 
he cannot get all the food he needs 
to attain large size. The youngsters, 
which do well on small invertebrates 
such as crustaceans and insects, will 
often get off to a good start in such 
areas, but while they may grow rapidly 
for about two years, they soon develop 
a need for such real meat as crayfish 
or minnows. A small body of water 
cannot supply these in the abundance 
required to rear a large crop of two- 
pounders. Bass growth rate slackens, 
and poor fishing is the result. 

The smaller bass waters have complex 
problems other than the simple condi- 
tion of stunting caused by lack of food. 
The length of the growing season is a 
variable which affects the growth rate, 
and it is not surprising to find some of 
the worst of this kind of stunting in 
high altitude Adirondack waters. Un- 
like a vegetable crop such as corn, which 
just refuses to ripen in a very short 
growing season and so saves everyone 
the trouble of trying to plant it, the 
bass crop will not fail in a clear-cut 
manner. In fact, the fish will live and 
thrive contentedly but will put on only 
minor annual growth increments in the 
short summer, and rest inactively dur- 
ing the long cold season. In four or 
five years, instead of two or three, they 
may reach legal size; or they may not. 

In addition to small range and short 
growing season, the pond bass fre- 
quently labor against other odds. Grubs 
are a prevalent condition, and _ bass 
anglers often ask about the small black 
specks they see in fins or skin. Or, in 
splitting a bass in anticipation of cook- 
ing it, they see an unappetizing yellow- 
ish-white grub in the flesh of the fish. 


Parasites 


The black and yellow grubs are imma- 
ture flukes (Trematodes), and although 
they would do you no harm if you 

wanted to eat the fish, still they can’t 
be classed as an added attraction. Pond 
snails harbor the youngest stages of this 
parasite, and hence the small bass pond, 
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Whats Wrong With Your Bass. Pome 


with its shallow waters where snails are 
likely to abound, is a natural setup for 
the grubby bass situation. 

Parasites of another type which affect 
bass in many lakes and ponds are im- 
portant in considering the maintenance 
of bass fishing. The so-called “bass 
tapeworm,” which also affects many 
other species of fish, is harmless to man 
and cue escapes notice, since the 
viscera of the bass are discarded when 
the fish are dressed for the table. Their 
most detrimental effect is the blocking 
of the reproductive organs. In many 
ponds where bass reprodyiction gradu- 
ally dies out, the bass tapeworm has 
often been a contributing cause. 

We have listed four of the things 
that may be wrong with your bass pond: 
stunting caused by inadequate range; 





DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
LAWS? 


Legislation establishing season, 

size and bag limits is of course a 
‘ primary factor in fish and game 
management. In these days of 
mounting pressure on our fish and 
game resources, such legislation 
usually tends to shorten open sea- 
sons, increase size limits, and re- 
duce the legal take. 

But in the laws pertaining to 
the black bass you will find an 
occasional reversal of this restric- 
tive tendency. On the Schoharie 
River and its tributaries above the 
barrier dam at Prattsville; on the 
Hudson River above the bridge at 
Thurman; and on Catskill Creek 
and its tributaries above the mill 
dam at Leeds, you can legally take 
black bass of any size and in any 
quantity, and you can take them 
from the opening day of the trout 
season to November 30. 

These laws. are as much in the 
interest of good fish management 
as is more restrictive legislation 
for other waters. The bass in the 
Hudson have become too numer- 
ous for their own good, and thin- 
ning them out will improve the 
growth rate by reducing the 
competition for the limited food 
supply. The Catskill and the 
Schoharie, however, are better 
suited to trout than bass, and the 
liberal bass laws for those waters 
are part of a program to manage 
them for trout. 
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stunting caused by short growing sea- 
sons; grub infection, and reproductive 
failure caused by tapeworms. What 
can be done to remedy these situations? 

The first move is to concentrate on 
waters that can be effectively managed 
for bass, rather than for trout, bull- 
heads, or other species that might be 
better adapted to particular ponds. In 
other words, the job begins with diag- 
nosis. Any bass troubles you encounter 
are likely to involve surveys and re- 
search, and here the Bureau of Fish 
and Wildlife Investigations, with dis- 
trict offices in Rochester, Saranac Lake 
and Poughkeepsie, stands ready to help. 

Stunting conditions can be easily 
detected from the study of scale sam- 
ples, which clearly reveal whether or 
not a fish is growing the way it should. 
Many ponds abound with bass that can- 
not possibly grow up where they are. 
They can, however, step up their growth 
rate if transferred to more favorable 
waters before extreme old age reduces 
their growth potentiality, and in in- 
stances where it proves economical to 
trap out enough of them for liberation 
elsewhere, bass transfer operations have 
a bright future. The Department now 
has three fish salvage crews engaged 
in this type of work. 

Although this Department is neces- 
sarily concerned with the application of 
practical management to bass fishing as 
we know it—rather than as it might 
be if unlimited facilities were available 



































for intensive “water farming’—there 
are many cheap management projects in 
which the angler can take part. Studies 
of migration, food, and competitive fish 
species can be organized locally. Local 
regulations, providing for the balanced 
cropping of the bass resource, are vital 
to proper reproduction and mainte- 
nance, as is the control of competitor 
species such as rock bass. Much can 
also be done by intensive fertilization, 
which under the proper conditions will 
increase the natural food supply. 


Stocking Not the Answer 


Although there is no ready cure for 
grub and tapeworm infestation, it is 
fortunate for the pocketbook of the 
sportsman that most bass waters have 
excellent natural reproduction, and do 
not need stocking. In any case, the 
contemplative angler will agree that 
careful supervision of fish planting is 
absolutely essential. The enthusiastic 
but hit-or-miss type of planting—that 
resulted in putting bass in many ponds 
better suited to trout—has no place in 
modern fish management, which recog- 
nizes environment as the decisive factor 
in making or breaking good fishing for 
bass as well as other species. 

In a domain as large as New York’s 
bass waters, new fields to conquer are 
less important than managing the ones 
we've got. —John R. Greeley 

Semior Ichthyologist 





HE INDIANS and pioneers in 
New York had waterways to 
travel in all directions: the Hud- 

son to Lake Champlain and the St. 

Lawrence; the Delaware, the Schoharie, 

the Mohawk, and the Finger Lakes; 

across the Great Carrying Place to the 

Genesee; the Allegany to the Ohio and 

the Mississippi, and many little rivers 

and ponds into the Adirondacks. 

Today, our opportunities for the 
canoeist are as many and varied as they 
ever were, and thanks to the campsites 
and other facilities maintained by this 
Department, water travel is less arduous 
than it was for the Iroquois. Our pres- 
ent-day canoe routes range from a one- 
day or weekend proposition, such as the 
Delaware offers, to the feature, 102-mile 
paddle through the Fulton Chain. 

The Delaware River, from Margaret- 
ville on the West Branch to Hancock 
and down to Port Jervis, has been a 
popular run for many years, and for 
thrills and white water is the equal 
of any in the east. On the western 
slopes of the Adirondacks, West Can- 
ada Creek from Grahamsville to the 
Mohawk challenges the expert, while 
Black Creek and Black River afford 
many miles of peaceful paddling. 

Inside the Adirondack Park the trip 
up the Oswegatchie, from two miles 
above Wanakena into the virgin wilder- 
ness of northern Herkimer County, can 
be stretched into a 30-mile paddle up- 
stream. It is not too difficult—either 
coming or going—and the brook trout 
fishing on the spring holes draws anglers 
from many states. Then there is the 
trip up the Kunjamuk through Elm 
Lake and beyond, and the one up Fall 
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Stream from the head of Piseco Lake. 

But the classic canoe trip in the 
State is the easy paddle through the 
Fulton Chain, from Old Forge to Tup- 
per or the Saranacs. These lakes, First 
to Eighth, were numbered by Robert 
Fulton, steamboat inventor who was 
seeking a canal route from the Great 
Lakes to the Hudson, but for the hun- 
ter, fisherman and tourist they were 
first made popular by W. H. H. (Adiron- 
dack) Murray. In 1869 he published 
his “Adventures in the Wilderness”, and 
there followed an influx of would-be 
sports in queer clothes such as Adiron- 
dackers had never seen before. This was 
the “Murray Rush”, and to this day 
when canoe traffic is heavy old-timers 
refer to it as another “Murray Rush”. 

This trip by canoe from Old Forge 
to Tupper or the Saranacs can be made 
comfortably in a week or ten days. But 
with all the possible side trips such as 
the Marion River, through the many 
ponds north and west of Upper Saranac, 
a month or more could be spent. Be- 
sides, fishing is good virtually all the 
way, so why hurry? 

The trip begins at Old Forge where 
a dam backs up the waters of the Mid- 
dle Branch of the Moose River. Canoes 
and a yoke for the “carries” can be 
hired here and all arrangements made 
for the return of the canoe. You are 
off on a long trip where you have to 
paddle your craft, and on occasion tote 
it on your back. (Details of this trip 
are described in the Department’s 
Recreation Circular, Adirondack Canoe 
Routes. Incidentally, the supply of this 
popular leaflet was exhausted several 
months ago but reprints were expected 
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by June 1. Take along the U. S. Geo- 
logical sheets for Old Forge, Big Moose, 
Raquette Lake, Blue Mountain, Long 
Lake, Tupper Lake, St. Regis and Sara- 
nac quadrangles. They'll help.) 

Here are a few hints: Bed and board 
are important items. Plan your grub, 
know how to build a fire (and put it 
out), and have a good cook in the party. 
The nights may be cold. Open camps 
or Adirondack lean-tos are located at 
convenient intervals along the route, so 
in theory it is not necessary to take a 
tent. Take one just the same. The 
night it rains, the lean-to which has 
been your goal all day may be occupied 
by others. This trip is so popular that 
the chances of finding a vacant lean-to 
in July and August are 50-50. 


HERE are tent sites all along, 

especially near the lean-to sites; 
along the northeast shore of Seventh 
Lake; at the Eighth Lake campsite and 
at many places on Raquette and Forked 
Lakes. 

Al Doane, Ranger at Forked Lake, 
has a speaking acquaintance with all the 
small-mouth bass and bullheads for 
miles around, so it might add to your 
pleasure to tarry a few days at one of 
the good camping locations on Forked 
and do a little fishing. The fish in 
this lake listen to Al more than they 
should, so sometimes they won’t bite. 
But since the bullheads can’t hear very 
well you can always have fish for sup- 
per, if you have nightcrawlers with you. 
(They are hard to find in the woods.) 

After leaving Eighth Lake you cross 
the watershed between the Black River 
and the St. Lawrence. The current is 
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with you, so cheer up. The Raquette 
River tumbles out of Forked Lake in a 
series of rapids with short canoeable 
stretches between, so if you can afford 
it, arrange with Al to get a truck to 
tote your canoe and duffle down the 
road a few miles to the lean-to below 
the last rapids, about half a mile from 
the head of Long Lake. With an early 
start you will have time to stop in Long 
Lake village for supplies, a newspaper, 
and perhaps some mail, and enjoy the 
ten-mile paddle down the lake. Figure 
your supplies carefully here because it’s 
a long paddle to the next store on 
Upper Saranac or Tupper. 

Near the foot of Long Lake is Plum- 
ley’s camp where you can get bed and 
board if you make arrangements in ad- 
vance. We would inject here the news 
that if you do not want to “rough it” 
you can get bed and board at Inlet, at 
Raquette Lake and at Long Lake vil- 
lage. Better take the tent though, be- 
cause all the beds may be occupied. 

You will enjoy the trip down Long 
Lake. Usually the wind is with you. 
Mountain scenery is looming ahead. 
Two lean-tos will be found soon after 
you enter the Raquette River; one in 
sight on the left and the other on Cal- 
kins Creek, reached by turning right at 
Split Rock and right again up Cold 
River. The latter site is best if you 
have to put up a tent. Also there is a 
chance of having trout for supper (out 
of Calkins Creek). No doubt about it, 
you are in the wilderness here. 

Not long after leaving Calkins Creek 
it will be necessary to carry around 
Raquette Falls one and a quarter miles 
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At the 
end of the carry is a small clearing with 
a few private camps formerly presided 
over by a Mr. Morgan, who years ago 


over a ridge on a rough trail. 


was famous for his flapjacks. On be- 
yond is the Axton lean-to where the 
three-mile Indian carry to Upper Sara- 
nac begins. This carry can be shortened 
two miles by paddling back upstream 
a short distance to the Stony Creek 
Ponds outlet, which looks like a drain 
where it enters the river, but you will 
know it by the highway bridge in sight 
beyond. This route takes you through 
the Stony Creek ponds. The highway 
skirts the left side of the last pond and 
the carry will be shortened. Axton 
lean-to is a good place to spend the 


night, and if Tupper Lake is your objec- _ 


tive, the trip down the Raquette is 
continued. 

What some people consider the best 
part of the trip is ahead, if you go to 
the Saranacs. At least a week is needed 
to explore the beauties of these lakes: a 
summer resort area tempered with 
wilderness. If you have a week, our 
advice is to paddle up Upper Saranac, 
turning left (west) just beyond the 
Narrows into Fish Creek Bay. Just 
before reaching the bridge, stop at the 
Trading Post dock for any needed sup- 
plies; then pass under the bridge and 
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get a permit to camp at Fish Creek 
Pond Campsite for the night. This 
camp is a remarkable sight and worth a 
visit. Daily population in summer is 
from 1,500 to 2,500, depending on the 
weather. You can feel the pulse of the 
nation here if you are politically minded, 
for half the States of the Union will 
be represented. It’s a small tent vil- 
lage stretching four miles around two 
ponds, presided over by five caretakers 
who act as doctor, lawyer, police, sani- 
tary officer, water supply board, garbage 
collector and census taker. Everybody 
has to register. 

With Fish Creek as a base, much 
enjoyment can be had exploring the 
many little ponds connected by short 
carries to the north and west. Take 
three days for this. Then head across 
Upper Saranac to the southeast corner 
of Saginaw Bay where an easy carry 
leads to Weller Pond. Camp for the 
night and do some fishing. Then head 
for Middle Saranac through a winding 
inlet, swing east toward the north end 
of the beach, and into the Saranac 
River; pass through the primitive lock 
and soon emerge into Lower Saranac, 
one of the beauty spots of the > 
The wind usually will be at your back. 
All you have to do is drift and steer and 
contemplate some of the most sensa- 
tional scenery in the State. 

You will get to the Crescent Bay 
dock all too soon. Here you arrange 
for shipping your canoe back to Old 
Forge and look for the relative or friend 
who was to pick you up and take you 
back to the delights of a hot, crowded 
city and a porcelain bath tub, hot 





water, Turkish towels and an inner- 
spring mattress. In fact, the best part 
of any trip like this is telling your 
friends about it next winter, sprawled 
out in front of a fireplace in your own 
city den. 


HE Fish Creek Pond Campsite is 
only one of 29 maintained by this 
Department, but it has always been one 
of the most popular. We once heard 
a lady camper remark that it was as 
near Heaven as she ever expected to get, 
which perhaps accounts for the annual 
influx of a large number of clergymen. 
Although each campsite has its indi- 
vidual appeal, there are certain facili- 
ties common to all of them. All are 
equipped with graded tent and trailer 
sites, sanitary toilets, pure drinking 
water, table and garbage pail—courtesy 
of the Conservation Department. All 
have fine scenery, good bathing facili- 
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Dollars 


that the most productive wood- 

land in New York consists of the 
four million acres of privately owned 
farm woodlots. These woodlots have 
the highest potential values because of 
their being grown for the most part on 
better soils than are found in our 
Adirondack and Catskill forest regions, 
and because they are so much more ac- 
cessible—and therefore more easily 
harvested—that the buyer is prepared 
to pay a higher stumpage. 

These woodlots constitute about one- 
third of the total forest land in the 
State, and occupy about one-fifth of the 
total farm area. Therefore, if the State 
is to maintain its forest industries and 
insure employment for thousands of 
people occupied in harvesting and man- 


L. MAY SURPRISE you to learn 


ufacturing products derived from these | 


lands, it must do what it can to en- 
courage the best forest practices pos- 
sible on this area. Private ownership 
adds to the complexity of the problem, 
for in order to do a good job of en- 
couraging better forest practices all the 
people involved must be reached. 


New Law Helps 


In this connection, your representa- 
tives in the State government have 
passed a good law for you. This is the 
Forest Practice Act, which gives you 
the privilege of calling in an experienced 
forester to help you with your woodlot 
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ties and pure air—courtesy of the Cre- 
ator. And each campsite is in charge 
of a caretaker and one or more assist- 
ants, whose duty is to make camping 
a pleasure and not as described by a 
certain Harvard professor: ““What some 
people call fun’’. 

Most people who use the Forest 
Preserve campsites come back year after 
year, bringing their friends with them. 
The result is that the Bureau of Camps 
and Trails is now providing facilities for 
well over half a million people, 15 per- 
cent of whom come from other states. 
At Cumberland Bay, on Lake Cham- 
plain, they come mainly from Canada 
because Montreal is nearby, while at 
North Lake in the Catskills, the most 
elevated campsite in the State, most of 
the campers come from Long Island 
and Manhattan. All told, New York’s 
campsite visitors spend at least a mil- 
lion dollars in nearby communities. 
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Each campsite has its individual ap- 
peal, and before you make your choice 
you will be wise to consult this De- 
partment’s Recreation Circulars, num- 
bers 3 and 4. Hay fever sufferers who 
say they can’t live anywhere else dur- 
ing August and September congregate 
at the Golden Beach site, on Raquette 
Lake. Fishermen who advertise them- 
selves as dry fly purists flock to the Wil- 
mington Notch camp on the Ausable, 
or to the Beaverkill camp on the Beav- 
erkill, but pike and bass anglers usu- 
ally head for Lewey Lake, a wilderness 
site south of Indian Lake village. For 
scenery, good company, and almost all 
of the summer outdoor sports, there is 
Hearthstone Point on Lake George. 

No matter what your taste in outdoor 
life, there is probably a campsite in 
New York that will meet your require- 
ments. —A. T. Shorey 

Campsite Inspector 
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Farm Woodlot 


problems. He will give advice on proper 
woodland management, marketing, and 
reforestation, and he will mark the tim- 
ber to be cut. 

To implement this legislation, this 
Department has divided the State into 
15 Forest Districts, each in charge of 
a District Forester who, with his as- 
sistants, is responsible for providing the 
above-mentioned services to woodlot 
owners in his district. In addition, the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
and the Extension Department of the 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, have 
been very active in promoting the 
cause of sound woodlot management. 

The harvesting of the farm timber 
crop is similar to that of any other, with 
one big exception—the average tree 
does not reach maturity for from 60 
to 80 years. You have an opportunity 
to study and improve your potato crop 
from year to year, but the owner of a 
forest crop may not be around at the 
second cutting to see what improve- 
ments he might make if he were to do 
it again. In other words, you cannot 
afford to make an error in timber man- 
agement, for it will not only affect you, 
but also your children’s children. 

Let’s look into the average farm 
woodlot and see what we are likely to 
find. We will take the northern hard- 
wood type for an example, because a 
majority of the woodlots in this State 
belong to this type. Here we will in 


general find the following kind of trees: 
Maple, Basswood, Ash, Soft Maple, 
Beech, Hemlock, and one or two other 
species in small amounts. Let’s see 
what revenue can be obtained from 
such a woodlot without ruining the 
capital stock. 


Profit Per Acre Figured 


In a properly managed stand, we can 
logically expect that the growth rate 
will average about 1 standard cord to 
1.2 cords per acre per year, and if this 
annual yield is cut into foot cords at 
$5 per cord, it would mean $20 at the 
roadside. Deducting labor costs, you 
would still have a substantial return. 

Figuring the same yield and assum- 
ing that 2 cords are the equivalent of 
1,000 feet, this would mean that where 
first grade logs are bringing $50 a 
thousand you would be getting a return 
of about $25 per acre. Deducting $6 
for felling and $5 for hauling, you 
would come out with a net profit of 
$14. On a 100-acre farm having a 20- 
acre woodlot, this would mean a return 
of roughly $280 a year. 

All this may sound rather theoretical, 
but it gives you an idea of potential 
values if sound, long-term woodland 
management is practiced. Some peo- 
ple, however, are not willing to pass 
on their heritage but wish to “high- 
grade” their woodlot, i.e., take out all 
merchantable timber and leave noth- 
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ing but diseased trees and weed species, 
and immature stock. This is the height 
of selfishness, and if our forebears had 
not done any better planning when 
drawing up the Constitution we would 
not have much to look forward to today. 
There are always selfish people who 
figure that because they pay taxes they 
have no obligation to anyone, but the 
country which follows this creed too 
long cannot hope to survive in an age 
when natural resources are the key to 
the maintenance of world position. 

A woodlot is like anything else—you 
can milk it dry unless you use discre- 
tion. Cut for lumber only mature trees 
16 to 18 inches in diameter, or larger. 
Such trees are not usually putting on 
enough new growth each year to justify 
having them take up the space they 
are using, and vou should cull them as 
you cull a flock. Leave the smaller trees. 
You put practically as much labor into 
cutting a 10-inch bole as an 18-incher, 
for they both have to be swamped out, 
limbed, and sawed in the same manner, 
but the difference in return is startling. 


$3 Per 10-inch Tree 


You can expect about 60 board feet 
from a 10-inch tree, International 
scale, whereas an 18-inch tree will give 
you more than 4 times as much, or 
approximately 260 board feet. At $50 
per thousand feet for first grade logs 
at the mill, this would mean that a 
10-inch tree will bring $3, while an 18- 
inch tree would bring $13. 

Since it requires from 6 to 15 years 
for small trees to increase 2 inches in 
diameter, an 8-inch tree containing 
around 20 board feet will double in 
board foot volume in from 6 to 15 
years. Certainly this is good interest on 
your investment. The same relation 
holds good in the cutting of pulpwood, 
for it takes 25 6-inch spruce trees to 


A THRIFTY STAND that has been protected against fire 
and grazing. Notice heavy undergrowth of young frees. 
Merchantable timber, like the six large trees in center 
foreground, is ready for cutting. A good stand of poles 
and saplings should be left to grow for the next cutting. 
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Good or bad manage- 


ment can make or break 
your woodlot —and you 





make a cord of peeled pulp, whereas 
only five 12-inch trees make a cord. 

If you have any trees in your wood- 
lot that are diseased and dying, they 
should naturally be cut to give more 
growing space to the healthy ones. Like- 
wise the large wolf beech trees (spread- 
ing, high-crowned, space-demanding 
trees) that grow in some of our wood- 
lots are only a detriment to the growth 
of better species, and these should also 
be cut for either fuelwood or logs, the 
choice depending on the tree. 

When picking out trees for cutting, 
avoid making large openings in your 
woodlot except where this may be nec- 
essary for the removal of large wolf 
trees. Such openings are rapidly filled 
with briars which retard the growth of 
young seedlings for a long time to come, 
and they also permit the bark on ad- 
jacent trees to become scalded by ex- 
posure to hot direct sunlight. Further- 
more, large clearings admit strong winds 
which will undoubtedly cause consid- 
erable windfall, particularly on lands 
having hardpan near the surface. 


Keep Out Fire and Cattle 


Keep fire out of your woodlot. Fires 
are the most destructive agents which 
we have to combat; even the small 
ground fire seriously damages the future 
forest by killing the bark of young seed- 
lings, thus wiping out the next crop. 

Keep stock out of your woodlot. 
Many farmers have the best intentions 


"beanpoles”’. 





in this respect, but either through 
thoughtlessness or deliberate action 
continue to pasture their woodlots. 
Some have taken the attitude that 
after all it is their woodlot to do with as 
they please, and if they wish to pasture 
their stock, that is their business. Ad- 
mittedly it is their business, but it’s 
bad business. When a crop fails to 
reproduce itself either through artificial 
or natural seeding there is going to be 
no future crop, and when you let stock 
trample down young trees you are cut- 
ting off the future growth in your 
woodlot. Cattle will also retard the 
growth of older trees by compacting 
the soil so that the water runs off your 
woodlot instead of soaking down to the 
roots of the trees. And in many cases 
cattle-rubbing damages the bark of the 
trees, opening the way-for insects pests 
and fungi. 

This brings us to other woodlot en- 
emies—disease and insect pests. They 
do a tremendous amount of damage 
through the years, as evidenced by the 
chestnut blight which brought one of 
our better trees to the point of extinc- 
tion in this State. There is also the 
white pine weevil, which has radically 
affected the merchantability of white 
pine in certain areas, and unfortunately, 
there are many other forest enemies. 
When you’ have a condition in your 
woodlot which is killing your trees, call 
the doctor. He is your District For- 
ester. He will see that your woodlot 
is inspected by a pathologist from the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, and he will give you advice on 
what can be done to check the damage. 

Your farm woodlot is a valuable and 
self-perpetuating asset, not only to you 
but to your children’s children “unto 
the seventh generation.” But you must 
use it wisely. —A. J. Woodford 

District Forester 


A SAD EXAMPLE of destructive logging. All worthwhile 
growing stock has been removed, leaving only "culls’’ and 
Remaining trees will suffer from exposure 
and sun-scorch. Even a clearcutting would have been 
better, as it would have given seedlings a chance to grow. 


Two lakes in one, each with its own attractions. 
But to the angler, Chautauqua means tiger musky. 


NE DAY back in 1890 a man by 
the name of R. W. Banjean set 
up his camera in the streets of 

Mayville and took a picture of a ~~ fish. 
They say this fish was 6 feet 2 inches 
long and weighed 1234 pounds. If they 
got the measurements right it was one 
of the biggest paddle-fish, or shovel- 
nosed sturgeon, ever caught in this 
country, and it came out of none other 
than Chautauqua Lake. 

There are no more paddle-fish in 
Chautauqua. (The nearest thing in size 
is probably Queen Minnie Methuselah, 
about whom we shall have more to say 
later on.) But although the paddle-fish 
is gone, there are at least 40 different 
species of fish that live and thrive in this 
lake’s unusually fertile 21 square miles. 

The narrows at Bemus Point divides 
Chautauqua into two sections that 
are of nearly equal size, but which differ 
markedly in their physical characteris- 
tics. The upper, or northwestern half, 
has a mean depth of 30 feet (maxi- 
mum 77), fewer weed beds, more gravel 
and rubble bottom, and relatively clear 
water during the summer. The lower 
half has a maximum depth of 19 feet 


and averages only 15, has extensive 
weed beds, ~and a bottom of mud, muck, 
or sand. The water is usually cloudy. 

Chautauqua’s history goes back to 
1656, when the Iroquois ‘took over the 
lake and the surrounding country from 
the Nation of the Cat, better known as 
the Eries. La Salle was probably the 
first white man on the lake—he paddled 
through on his way to the Ohio in 
1681—but the first settlement was 
made by English pioneers of the Hol- 
land Company about 1796. Their maps 
show that they called the lake “Chau- 
taughque.” That spelling was retained 
until the local board of supervisors 
changed it to its present form in 1859. 

The settlement of Jamestown began 
when an enterprising fellow named 
James Prendergast built a dam and grist 
mill on the outlet of the lake. This was 
in 1811, and from that time on the lake 
furnished an important link in transpor- 
tation between the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio. Jamestown and Mayville became 
sizeable ports. 

You can still buy postcards in May- 
ville that advertise Chautauqua as the 
highest body of water navigable by 





steamboats (1,308 feet above sea level) 
in the world. Whatever the validity of 
this claim, Chautauqua’s steamboating 
days—teplete with racing, fires, explo- 
sions, and assorted disasters—are over, 
and now one of the most colorful crafts 
on the lake is “Old Julia” 

“Old Julia” is piloted by Frank 
Thompson with the able assistance of 
Mark Bue, Max Ward, and Arthur Red- 
band, Jr. She assists the State hatchery 
boys during the annual muskalonge 
spawn-taking operations, and is among 
the earliest portents of spring on the 
lake, along with the loons and the bull- 
head fishermen. 

Chautauqua’s musky program is the 
fruit of many years of research and de- 
velopment. The first successful experi- 
ments with the artificial propagation of 
the muskalonge are believed to have 
been those made by Monroe A. Green, 
of the New York State Fish Commis- 
sion, in the spring of 1890 at Chau- 
tauqua Lake. They resulted in the pro- 
duction of 75,000 fry and the develop- 
ment of sound cultural methods. The 
muskalonge hatchery, established at 
Bemus Point in 1904, was the first of 
its kind in the country. 

Until recent vears the young fish were 
all released as fry, but through the ex- 
periments of A. P. Miller and R. C. Nor- 
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ton, of the Bureau of Fish Culture, 
many ‘lunge are now reared to fingerling 
size—5 to 10 inches—before they are 
liberated. Further expansion of the 
musky fishery will follow construction of 
the world’s largest rearing station for 
these fish. Under the Department’s 
postwar plans, this big new plant will 
be established on the lake’s western 
shore, two miles south of the town of 
Chautauqua. 

Of the 40-odd different kinds of fish 
known in the lake, the native or barred 
muskalonge—called the “tiger” musky 
by many anglers—is its most prized 
possession. The fact that 10,975 special 
musky licenses were sold by the Depart- 
ment in 1946 is conclusive evidence of 
the popularity of this fishery. Many 
anglers from other states, particularly 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, fish the lake, 
and the fishermen that flock there are of 
all sorts and sizes. Last year 68 women 
anglers caught 112 muskies, and 17 
fishermen under 16 years of age re- 
ported a take of 29 fish. 

Although muskies weighing from 50 
to 60 pounds were reported years ago, 
the present record is 42 lbs., 8 oz. This 
fish was taken last year by Daniel M. 
Horne of Mayville—off Lighthouse 
Point, on a live chub. 

Some of the best musky grounds are 
located between Bemus ‘and Long 
Points, but fishing success depends 
largely upon a detailed knowledge of 
particular spots, obtained by actual ex- 
perience. Trolling with spoons or plugs 
is the prevailing technique in the sum- 
mer, while in the fall live bait such as 
suckers or chubs is used very effectively 


Stripping the eggs from a Chautauqua tiger 


at night. Use of the fly rod in taking 
these barred tigers is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

The decline and comeback of the 
Chautauqua muskalonge is a story in 
itself. A catch of 5,104 fish (31 tons) in 
1946, compared with only 817 fish 
taken in 1941, is evidence of a remark- 
able recovery. 

Chautauqua, as has been pointed out, 
is a very fertile lake, and in addition to 
its muskies it produces some sensational 
bass. Smallmouths of five or six pounds 
are not uncommon on the hard bottom 
and gravelly shoals of the upper lake. 
The largemouth is most abundant at 
the shallow, weedy south end, along 
with fat bullheads, sunfish, bluegills, 
and yellow perch. 

The lake’s big bullheads are much in 
demand and most of the spring fishing 
is for this species, worms being standard 
equipment. Another spring feature is 
the crappie or calico bass, introduced 
from Sodus Bay in 1915. They have 
now become so abundant that several 
thousand are netted each year by the 
Department for stocking in other waters. 

Many good guides are available at 
the lake. The region is well provided 
with accommodations for fishermen and 
tourists, with hotels and tourist homes 
in Jamestown, Mayville, Bemus Point 
and Lakewood. Cabins are scattered 
along the roads which encircle the lake. 
A car and passenger ferry operates across 
the narrows at Bemus Point. 

For many thousands of people Chau- 
tauqua Lake means happy memories of 
a sojourn at the famous Chautauqua As- 
sembly, located on the west side of the 
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lake about three miles below Mayville. 
Its system of popular education is of 
world reknown. At this summer school 
one can take a variety of cultural courses, 
listen to fine music, hear celebrated 
speakers, or just relax among pleasant 
surroundings. 

If none of the above attractions 
proves sufficient, last but not least there 
is—and has been for more than 20 years 
—Queen Minnie Methuselah, the giant 
muskalonge. She wears tag number 
230, affixed by the Conservation De- 
partment on April 19, 1930. Two years 
ago she showed up for the first time in 
the Department’s hatchery nets, and 
was released unharmed after her eggs 
had been collected. 

We're still waiting for a fisherman to 
turn in Queen Minnie’s tag—and prob- 
ably a new world record for tiger 
muskies. —Dr. Udell B. Stone 
Senior Aquatic Biologist 
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Making 
Muskies 


THE JOB OF NURSING A HALF- 
TON OF INFANT *LUNGES—AND 







HANDLING THEIR BIG MAMMAS 







—IS NO PICNIC. HERE’S WHY. 


Mark Bue wipes the April snow from 
his eyes, plunges his arms into Chautau- 
qua Lake’s ice water and turns a 40- 
pound female muskalonge around in 
the pound net. Tommy Thompson 
grabs the thrashing tail with his left 
hand, swings his right arm down around 
the belly, and the two men lift the big 
fish into the scow and onto their laps. 

“Ripe,” says Tommy, “let’s go.” 

For ayminute, the orange eggs, tapioca 
size, stream into the pan with each for- 
ward thrust of his deft massage. 
“Enough,” he says, “hand up that 
longest male.” The female is tossed back 
into the water temporarily, for she must 
breathe and the stripping of her three 
quarts of eggs may require five minutes. 
Up comes the male, spraying the whole 
crew. This time, little jets of sperm 
spurt on the eggs. Art Redband, Jr., 
holds the pan with one hand, stirs with 
the other. 

Stripping operations at that one net 
may take an hour, for sixty strapping 
muskies may have been the night’s take. 
When it’s over, the fish are measured, 
scale samples taken by fish researcher 





Don Pasco, tags read (some have been 


affixed at least 16 years) and new tags, 


clamped in the dorsals of the new- 
comers. Finally the numbed crew free 
the fish, tie up the net, and row back 
to the anchored launch. One of 15 or 
16 nets, some of them 15 miles apart, 
has been tended for the day. 

By night several quarts of almost 
priceless eggs of the Chautauqua Tiger 
are in the pails, fertilized and ready for 
the Bemus Point inside crew to take 
over. Next day the task is the same— 
seven days a week for nearly three weeks. 
Then comes the job of pulling the 
2,500 yards of deep nets and leaders and 
their tons of supporting poles. 

Meantime, the first eggs taken are 
hatched in the long rows of battery jars 
inside the hatchery building where Art 
Redband, Sr., (as his father before 
him) and his crew have been watching 
them constantly day and night for more 
than two weeks—with a couple more 
still to go. 

The lake crew now transfers to tank 
trucks with their minnow seines. Daily 
for nearly three months they go—often 
as far as 60 miles away—to collect live 
minnows of a certain size for the raven- 
ous musky youngsters, now transferred 
to the outdoor rearing pond. The 
world’s largest musky hatchery, to be 
built under the postwar program across 
the lake north of Bemus Point, will 
grow its own live food. But now a mil- 
lion carefully sorted minnows—seined 
from waters where the food supply of 
game fish won’t be hurt—go down the 
infanty musky hatch. 

My friends, you don’t want a musky 
in your fish pond. There’d come a day 
when only one fish would be left. 

Musky propagation may be more spe- 
cialized than you think. The hatching 
and rearing schedule on this page is 
that of a normal season at Bemus 
Point. —Clayt Seagears 


Art Redband pours musky eggs into incubating jar; Walter Russ "feathers" them 
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MUSKY HATCHING 
SCHEDULE 


Apr. 11—Ice goes out of Chau- 
tauqua Lake. 

Apr. 19—First muskalonge eggs 
taken. 

May 4—First eggs hatched. 

May 7—Last eggs taken. 

May 17—Last eggs hatched. 


REARING SCHEDULE 

Apr. 24—Dry rearing pond 
sprayed with chloride of lime. 

Apr. 28—Water started into 
rearing pond and aquatic plants, 
(elodea) planted. 

May 1—Pond full. Daphnia 
(flea-like aquatic insects) stocked 
(feed for newly-hatched muskies). 

May 2—Pond fertilized with 
100 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 

May 4—More daphnia eggs and 
50 lbs. more meal added. 

May 6—Artesian well water 
started into pond to mix with 
water pumped from lake. 

May 7—More daphnia stocked. 

May 11 —Imnside _ hatchery 
troughs stocked with elodea and 
daphnia. 


May 12—50 lbs. more meal 


added. 

May 13—Newly hatched musky 
fry stocked. 

May 15—Troughs inside hatch- 
ery stocked with fry. 

May 22—Musky fry, egg sacs 
absorbed, first appear at surface. 

May 22-45 gqts. carp eggs 
taken. 

May 26—Carp eggs hatched. 

May 27—Carp fry stocked in 
pond for early food (baby muskies 
shun carp after the latter’s scales 
appear). 

May 27—First minnow fry 
stocked in pond. 

May 27-Aug. 20—More and 
larger minnows stocked daily from 
sources in a dozen counties. 

June 20—Pond stocked with 
older musky fry from hatchery 
troughs. 


Aug. 20-30—Musky fingerlings 


netted from pond for stocking 
throughout New York’s musky 
waters. 

Total season’s fingerling pro- 
duction in one rearing pond: 
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Tot. 17,699 fingerlings weighing 
1,308 Ibs. 
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It cannot 


to complete its life cycle. 
spread directly from pine to pine. 
Disease is controlled by destroying 
wild and cultivated currant and goose- 
berry bushes growing within infecting 
distance of white pines. This distance 
varies, but seldom exceeds 900 feet. 


Bronze Birgh Borer: An outbreak in 
Maine has Killed 70 to 90% of the 
yellow and white birch over extensive 
areas. Fairly abundant in New York. 

Injury from this insect is indicated 
by dying of tree tops. Grubs usually 
work first in branches of trees, but soon 
extend their activities to the trunk. 
Grubs burrow beneath the bark, girdling 
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limbs and trunk. (A) shows healed 
tunnel made by grub; (B) a tunnel that 
has not yet healed. 

Ornamental trees should be kept 
vigorous to lessen chances of attack. 
Control by proper silvicultural treat- 
ment appears to be only practical ap- 
proach in forest stands. 


European Pine Shoot Moth: Of for- 
eign origin. Found on a number of 
species of pine but favors red pine, 
mugho pine and Scotch pine. 

In early summer needles on the tips 
of twigs are killed. These soon turn 
brown, but remain on trees until late 
summer. Needles may be killed for a 
distance of 6 inches back from tips. In 
late summer and fall buds are bored, 
and injury is indicated by mass of pitch 
on bud. In spring larvae bore into 
growing shoots, killing them. Severely 
infested trees become bushy, distorted, 
and may die. 





control is known for this insect, though 
spraying with arsenic or nicotine in July 
is reported helpful. 


Gypsy Moth: Of European origin. 
Present in a large part of New Eng- 
land and to a lesser degree in the eastern 
part of New York. 
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The larvae or caterpillars, marked by 
rows of red and blue dots, feed on leaves 
of a great variety of deciduous and 
coniferous trees, although apple, oak, 
poplar and willow are most favored. 
Feeding takes place during May and 
early June, when extensive defoliation 
may occur in some sections. 





A five to eight percent solution of 
DDT, applied to trees before or immedi- 
ately after new growth, is effective. 


Red-headed Pine Sawfly: Frequently 
very destructive to ornamental red pine 
trees and small isolated plantations. 
Also commonly found on jack pine, 
pitch pine, Scotch and mugho pine. 

Larvae appear in clusters on exposed 
branches of trees in July, and feed on 
the needles. Because they feed in 
clusters, the branches are soon defoli- 
ated. Individual trees and sometimes 
entire small plantations are killed. 
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DDT in a five to eight percent oil 
solution, applied one gallon per acre, 
is very effective. 


HIGHEST MOUNTAINS 


Connecticut — Bear Mountain, 
2,355 ft. 

Maine—Mount Katahdin, 5,267 
ft 


_ Massachusetts—Mount Greylock, 

3,505 ft. 

New Hampshire—Mount Wash- 
ington, 6,288 ft. 

New Jersey—High Point, 1,805 ft. 

New York—Mount Marcy, 5,344 
ft. 

Pennsylvania — Negro Mountain, 
3,213 ft. 

Rhode Island—Durfee Hill, 805 ft. 

Vermont—Mount Mansfield, 4,- 
393 ft. 

United States—Mount Whitney, 
14,496 ft. 

North America—Mount McKin- 
ley, 20,300 ft. 

World—Mount Everest, 29,141 ft. 





The Weather Bureau has officially an- 
nounced that the weather this spring 
was just as bad as you thought it was. 
Precipitation in April, which included 
an unreasonable amount of snow, was 
30 percent above normal, and the ther- 
mometer was well below where it should 
have been. May was worse: almost 50 
percent too wet, and very cold. 

The consensus is that spring was at 
jeast two weeks late in most of the 
State, and three weeks in the Adiron- 
dacks. Game Protectors Comstock and 
Lynch came out of the West Canada 
Creek country on April 25 and reported 
that there was still 24 feet of snow in 
there, and 30 inches of ice on the lakes. 
In spite of these conditions—and worse 
that came earlier—deer mortality was 
only that of an average year. 

On the bright side, the weather was 
well received by the Bureau of Forest 
Fire Control which, in spite of the tele- 
phone strike that threatened communi- 
cations and made constant aerial patrol 
necessary, had little actual fire-fighting 
to do. The Division of Water Power 
and Control also sat back happily and 
watched the water tables go up. Farmers 
got ready for a bumper crop of hay, al- 
though the lack of sunshine and the low 
temperatures may more than offset the 
advantage of well-soaked soil for hay as 
well as for other crops. (Not for trees, 
though. The Bureau of Nurseries, 
thinking of the 12 million seedlings 
planted this spring, still prays for rain. 

But the Division of Fish and Game 
was hard hit. Pheasant production at 
the game farms fell two weeks behind 
schedule because of the inability of con- 
tractors to supply eggs, and although 
every effort is being made to recoup the 
loss, the outlook is gloomy. 

The outlook is also gloomy for native 
pheasants and for grouse. As we go to 
press June has gotten off co a very poor 
start, with heavy rains all over the State 
and floods in the Adirondack, central, 
and western sections. In particular, the 
Lake Plains section—the best pheasant 
territory in the State—was swamped. 
Early June is the critical period for 
ground-nesting game birds and other 
small game, and a continuation of pres- 
ent weather could have a very serious 
effect on fall-abundance. 

It all adds up to a wet, cold spring— 
nemesis of wildlife. Those who go in 
for predictions prophesy a hot, dry sum- 
mer to compensate for what we’ve had 
during the past two months, and if 
they’re right, that will of course bring 
problems of its own. 











Seven 


Feathered 


N NEW YORK three species of 
owl and five species of hawk are 
not protected by law. The owls are the 
great horned, great gray and snowy. The 
hawks are the goshawk, Cooper’s, sharp- 
shinned, marsh and pigeon. Following 
are brief accounts of the three owls, the 
three so-called “bird hawks” or “blue 
darters”, and the pigeon hawk. The 
marsh: hawk will be discussed in a later 
issue of the Conservationist. 


Great Horned Owl 


The great horned owl (Bubo virgini- 
anus)* is the most powerful North 
American owl and, except for the eagles, 
is as formidable as any of the hawks. It 
is a permanent resident throughout New 
York State. 

Rabbits and mice are the staple foods 
of the great horned owl. There were 115 
stomachs and 1,517 pellets examined 
in the Department’s Ruffed Grouse In- 
vestigation. Nearly half of these con- 
tained rabbit remains and one-third con- 
tained mice. Shrews and other mammals 
ranked next. It is an opportunist, how- 
ever, and during the iruption (large, 
sudden increase in numbers) of gray 
squirrels in the fall of 1935, the greater 
availability of that species was reflected 
in its diet. Game birds, mainly grouse, 
occurred in only about 5 percent of the 
material examined. 

*A more detailed description of this bird 


appeared in the February-March (1947) issue of 
The Conservationist. 





Furies 


As to its effect on game abundance, 
present data for New York relate pri- 
marily to grouse. For this species, it is 
the principle predator of adult birds, and 
ranks second only to the fox among 
predators on a year-round basis. But its 
predation takes place largely in winter 
and, during field studies by the Depart- 
ment, it was found that winter losses 
seldom seriously affected fall abundance 
of grouse. When owl territory includes 
pheasant range these game birds are 
also preyed upon. Similarly it is a men- 
ace to poultry and game farm birds. Its 
continuation as an unprotected species 
seems warranted. 


Great Gray and Snowy Owls 


The great gray owl (Scotioptex nebu- 
losa) is a very rare visitor in New York. 
Food shortages up north drive it 
down to the northern United States in 
winter, but even then individuals are 
uncommon in this State. It is a dark 
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gray owl and has a smooth head without 
ear-tufts. In appearance it is our largest 
owl, but in reality this is due to its 
dense, long feathers, its body being 
small. 

What little is known of its food 
habits indicates that it feeds largely 
on mice. This, together with its ex- 
treme rarity in New York, gives little 





basis for including it among the unpro- 
tected species. 

The snowy owl (Nyctea nyctea) is 
another large owl without ear-tufts, but 
may be easily recognized by its pre- 
dominantly white coloration, barred 
with blackish. It is also a bird of the 
far north. But, unlike the other two, 
it is a bird of the open tundra. From 
time to time, apparently when its food 
supply becomes especially scarce, large 
numbers appear in the northern states 
in winter. Such migrations occurred 
in the winters of 1930-31 and 1941- 
42. Here, as in its northern haunts, 
it tends to frequent open country as a 
general rule. Correlated with its tundra 
habitat is the fact that its nest, a mere 
depression in soil or moss, is located on 
the ground. 

Unlike other owls this species feeds 
chiefly in the daytime. Its staple food 
on its northern range is the lemming 
mouse of the arctic prairies. Similarly 
when it appears southward it continues 
to feed mainly on mice. Birds, es- 
pecially game species, are seldom taken. 
Even during its periodic influxes, it is 
doubtful if it exerts an appreciable in- 





fluence on game abundance in New 
York, although its relationship to the 
pheasant needs further study. 


Goshawk 


The goshawk (Astur atricapillus) has 
been called the “partridge” hawk. It 
is a large powerful species and, in adult 
plumage, may be recognized as a very 
gray hawk with comparatively short 
wings and a long narrow tail. Like the 
following two species, it is decidedly a 
bird of the woods, seldom remaining 
long in the open. All three of these 
hawks rarely soar and almost never 
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wheel high in the sky as do those of 
the red-tailed hawk type. Their flight 
is direct and seldom above tree-top 
level. In New York the goshawk is 
found sparsely distributed as a breed- 
ing bird in the Adirondacks, and occa- 
sionally elsewhere. In winter it occurs 
more frequently as a result of indi- 
viduals moving in from farther north. 
From time to time, however, it appears 
during the winter in much larger num- 
bers. Influxes of this kind occurred in 
1906-7, 1916-17, 1917-18, 1926-27 and 
1927-28. 

The goshawk preys to a large degree 
on other bird life, although small mam- 





mals also are a staple food. In the 
specimens examined during the Ruffed 
Grouse Investigation a quarter of them 
had taken grouse or pheasant, a third 
other birds, and a third mice. Because 
of its size the goshawk can take game 


birds with ease. Bird for bird it is a 
more serious predator of these species 
than the great horned owl. Fortunately, 
however, it is usually not abundant 
enough in New York to have a limit- 
ing effect on game bird populations. 
Nevertheless, it merits its unprotected 
status in view of its occasional winter 
influxes. 


Cooper's Hawk 


The Cooper’s hawk (Accipiter coop- 
eri) is similar to the goshawk in habits 
but is much more numerous in New 
York. It occurs here primarily during 
the breeding season, however, and mi- 
grates southward in winter, although 
individuals are regularly found the year- 
round in the southern part of the State. 
It is a stubby-winged hawk, slightly 
smaller than a crow, with a long nar- 
row tail. In adult plumage it is slaty- 
blue above and reddish below. 

Like the goshawk it feeds exten- 
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sively on other birds. In the exam- 
inations made by the Department, birds 
constituted over half of its diet, while 
rabbits and mice amounted to only a 
little more than a third. It preys largely 
on non-game species because they are 
more abundant and more within its 
capabilities. Nearly 15 per cent were 





game species, however. Less powerful 
than the goshawk, it can take adult 
game birds less readily. Because of this 
and the fact that it is primarily a sum- 
mer resident in New York, its preda- 
tion is most important during the brood 
period. Nevertheless, it frequently takes 
adults and, in view of its distribution, 
it ranks second to the great horned 
owl among avian (winged) game preda- 
tors. Furthermore, this hawk, more 
than any other, is responsible for poul- 
try depredations commonly ascribed to 
“chicken hawks” and for which the red- 
tailed and red-shouldered hawks usually 
suffer. Thus its status as an unpro- 
tected species is justified. 


Sharp-Shinned Hawk 


The sharp-shinned hawk (Accipiter 
velox) is merely a small edition of the 
Cooper’s hawk. Large female sharp- 
shins are sometimes as large as small 
male Cooper's. Its distribution and 
habits are essentially identical. So also 
is its appearance. Apart from size, 
which is often a poor field character, 
the best means of identification is the 
fact that the tail of the sharpshin is 
square whereas that of the Cooper’s 
hawk is rounded—that is, the central 
tail feathers of the latter are longer 
than those at the side. 

The sharpshin feeds even more pre- 
dominantly on birds than the other 
two but, because of its small size, it 
rarely takes game birds except as 
chicks. Stomach examinations by the 
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Department revealed small birds in over 
80 per cent of the specimens. Remains 
of game species were not found but 
it undoubtedly takes chicks when it 
has the opportunity. Just what its re- 
lationship is to the total mortality of 
such species during the brood period, 
however, is not clear. 


Pigeon Hawk 


The pigeon hawk (Falco columbar- 
ius) is a small hawk, hardly larger 
than a robin, with long, pointed wings. 
The back and upper side of the wings 
are bluish-gray in the male, browner in 
the female. In New York it is quite 
rare. It should not be confused with 
the common sparrow hawk, which has a 
reddish color on the back in both sexes. 

The food of this hawk consists mainly 
of small birds, mice and insects. It is 
capable of taking game birds only as 
chicks, but it is so rare in New York 
that its effect on their abundance is 
negligible. Its unprotected status does 
not seem warranted. 

In summary, there can be no ques- 
tion that the great horned owl and 
Cooper’s hawk are important predators 
of game and poultry in New York. So 
also is the goshawk on the infrequent 
occasions when it is numerous. Never- 
theless, they, as well as the great gray 
owl, snowy owl, sharp-shinned hawk 
and pigeon hawk are highly interesting 
members of our wildlife heritage, with a 
recreational value in their own right. 

—R. W. Darrow 
Supervisor of Game Research 


The subject of predation will be 
fully discussed by Bob Darrow in 


the October-November issue of 
The Conservationist. 
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ELDOM SEEN and little known, 
S the small mammals of forest and 

field play an important role in the 
economy of nature. These tiny sprites, 
occurring in vastly greater numbers than 
birds, live their hidden life beneath the 
soil, and tunnel in the loose litter of 
the forest floor or canopy of dead grass 
and leaves of abandoned fields. To be 
sure, the hunter, or more likely the 
fisherman, sees an occasional deer mouse 
or inquisitive shrew, but for the most 
part they live their lives unhonored and 
unsung. 

Best known is the little white-bellied 
deer mouse, with great ears and big pop- 
eyes. These mice enter the hunter's 
shack for shelter and bits of food; their 
nocturnal scampering and their grating 
teeth prying open a stored hickory nut 
add a touch of the wild to the drowsy 
night. Pull the loose nest of pilfered 
ticking apart and a startled mother, her 
four or five young clinging to her teats, 
runs hurriedly away, to seek a new site 
in which to rear her babies. 


Many Species 


Yet another rodent of the forest is 
the handsome little red-backed mouse, 
with russet coat and short tail. Occa- 
sionally the stillhunter, standing his 
watch for an unwary buck, will see these 
little fellows scampering over the dry 
leaves of the woods, intent on harvest- 
ing a store for the approaching time of 
winter snows. 
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Less frequently the fisherman, casting 
his flies on the shadowy pool, will see 
the beautiful little jumping mouse. 
These kangaroo mice, as they are often 
called, have extremely long tails and 
greatly enlarged hind feet, enabling 
them to make prodigious leaps of eight 
feet or more. Unlike our other mice, 
they store no food, and with the first 
hard frosts of autumn retire to the 
earth, where they pass the long winter 
months rolled into a little ball in the 
profound hibernation characteristic of 
many animals. Their body heat ap- 
proaches freezing temperatures and 
circulation is retarded to a single heart 
beat a minute. 

No less interesting are the shrews, 
some so tiny that they scarcely equal a 
ten cent piece in weight. All may be 
recognized by their tiny eyes, long 
pointed snout and soft velvety fur. Oc- 
casionally one may come upon a dead 
specimen in the fall, or find the remains 
on the doorstep, forsaken by the cat 
which finds their strong odor distaste- 
ful. The rapacious short-tailed shrew, 
scarcely as large as one’s thumb, is the 
terror of the woods. It feeds on a multi- 
tude of insects but does not disdain a 
mouse equal its size. If this shrew were 
the size of a terrier, it might well be 
the most feared mammal of all. 

The blundering moles, literally swim- 
ming through the soil, make tortuous 
tunnels which are utilized by a host of 
other small mammals. Since their un- 
derground retreat protects them in a 
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measure from enemies, they are less 
prolific, having a single litter of four or 
five in May. 


The Field Mouse 


Most abundant, and perhaps most im- 
portant, is the little field, or meadow 
mouse, which flashes through its surface 
paths below the canopy of dead grass 
and weeds as the pheasant hunter passes 
by. Most prolific of all mammals, these 
mice produce one litter after another in 
rapid succession, until the meadows and 
fields in some years appear to overflow 
with them. One captive female pro- 
duced 17 litters in a year, and a daughter 
from one litter had 13 broods before 
she reached her first birthday. ‘They 
must breed fast, for a host of enemies is 
ever ready to devour them. 

These little balls of living fur, found 
in all sorts of habitats throughout North 
America, may often number 100 per 
acre and sometimes a good many more. 
Such great numbers are obviously a 
tremendous potential for good or harm. 
What is their role in the economy of 
nature—how do they serve man? That 
is the ultimate question. 


Role in Nature 


Most important, perhaps, is their role 
in turning grass into flesh. Most are 
plant eaters; great quantities of vegeta- 
tion are consumed. When we realize 
that many of these little species con- 
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sume their own weight in food daily 
(and some eat three times their weight 
every day), we can appreciate the 
enormous amount of food taken. These 
little fellows, in turn, are the mainstay 
of the hawks, owls and predatory mam- 
mals, such as the foxes, weasels, skunks 
and other flesh-eaters. 

Not only do they provide food for 
the carnivores, but they take pressure 
off valued game species. No one will 
deny that a fox might well prefer a 
grouse or pheasant for its daily menu, 
but the fact remains that these impor- 
tant game birds are not too easy to 
catch, and the small mammals outnum- 
ber the game birds many thousandfold. 
Another thought to keep in mind: the 
fox will feed on the chipmunk, which 
is known to destroy grouse eggs. The 
interrelationships of these small mam- 
mals to game species is little under- 
stood, but their role may be, and prob- 
ably is, very significant. 


Insect Eaters 


Yet another effect on the forests and 
fields played by these little beasts is 
scarcely realized and has been but little 
studied. Some years ago Dave Cook, of 
the Conservation Department, and I 
made a study of the food habits of small 
forest mammals. The analyses of sev- 
eral thousand stomachs of mice, moles 
and shrews revealed that they con- 
sumed vast quantities of insects, many 
of them very destructive to forest trees. 
When one realizes that these rodents 
and shrews may exceed birds ten or 
twelve times in a unit of forest cover, 
one can appreciate their potential for 
good in this respect. 

It is hard to believe that mice are 
insect eaters. One thinks of them as 
consuming seeds, fruits and nuts. But 
the study revealed that practically all 
the rodents examined had included a 
good share of insects in their diets. The 
moles, and particularly the shrews, are 
well known to feed on insects. Indeed, 
they are called insectivores, in allusion 
to their feeding habits. 
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So numerous are these small mam- 
mals that they play a not inconsiderable 
role in soil turnover. For the most part, 
they live just below the soil surface, 
turning over the forest mull, uncon- 
sciously burying the leaves and detritus 
of the forest floor. Their discarded nests 
and own dead bodies eventually add to 
the rich humus so necessary for a suc- 
cessful stand of trees. 


Sometimes Too Numerous 


So much for their assets. Unfortu- 
nately, these small creatures may 
become too numerous. They have a 
habit of increasing tremendously over 
a period of years, then abruptly declining 
until the population is negligible. These 
cycles are somewhat shorter than those 
of the grouse and snowshoe hare, usually 
running a course of four years. Obvi- 
ously a thousand field mice in an or- 
chard or forest nursery is not desirable. 
Their little chisel-shaped incisor teeth 
can girdle a small spruce or prized apple 
tree in short order. Such actually hap- 
pens all too frequently, and the owner 
is treated to a sorry sight as the snow 
melts away. Losses in New York State 
have occasionally run to half a million 
dollars in a winter of severe field mouse 
infestation. 

There are well recognized control 
methods that will prevent or minimize 
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such destruction in the orchards, but 
the ravages caused by millions of little 
teeth to reforested areas are hard to 
anticipate and even more difficult to 
prevent. Here we must rely on the 
owls, hawks, foxes, weasels and other 
predators which take a colossal toll, yet 
not enough to prevent recurrences of 
such damage. 

Still, this particular function of the 
predators is one that has been little un- 
derstood or publicized, although it is of 
such importance in the economy of 
nature that it should be carefully con- 
sidered in any final evaluation of the 
predatory species. 


A Valuable Resource 


Potentially, these billion residents of 
New York are a natural resource of con- 
siderable magnitude. We could not do 
without them, yet we curse them when 
they invade our orchards and become 
too numerous among our newly planted 
conifers. With many, we know little 
more than their names and general 
appearance—little or nothing of their 
lives and manner of liying. That is why 
a very few men spend their lives trying 
to fathom the mystery of this phase of 
wildlife, to better understand the sig- 
nificance of the mice and shrews which 
are so important to the larger and more 
spectacular game species. 
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NE of those hot, thirsty days a highly fictitious and tweedy character 

name of Moe McClam is ambling down the Avenue in search 

of a couple of good stiff Hookers and a Redhead. He spots a sign which 

causes him to lick lips, unlatch his wallet and step inside. It seems like 
a high class joint with pictures of sports all around the walls. 

Moe elbows his way to back where the corks are and hollers for a 
Collins, dry. He takes five more. All this time a guy is trying to hand 
him a smooth line; but it ain't level and Moe wants no part of it. Instead, 
he’s interested in a pair of hard nymphs, kinda sparsely dressed and, 
Moe can tell at a glance, model-perfect. Their eyes are all turned down 
and it’s no sale for Moe who by now has stowed away two Clarets, a 
Pink Lady and is into the plain Gordons. It's a cinch he's a soft touch. 
However, he manages to resist a Mickey Finn, but gets a rod shoved 
under his arm. There's a struggle. He gets possession and scrams out 
the door, reeling. 

It's remotely possible that those unfortunates not familiar with one of 
the most specialized lingos known to sport might think this opening blurb 
was a ten-cent thriller synopsis and got in here by mistake. Of course, 
our man McClam merely went into a tackle store to buy some trout flies. 
All of which purports to bring up the subject of what's in a name. 
More specifically, the names of trout flies and why New York State is 
the cradle of most of the standard American fly patterns. Leave us go on 
from here more sedately. 


EW YORK STATE’S | trout 
streams, and the fishermen 
thereon, fathered and feathered the 


Tops among a later generation are 
two more Sullivan County professionals 


American dry fly. 

It all began one March day in 1890 
when Theodore Gordon stamped into 
the Neversink store post office and 
opened a letter from Frederic M. Hal- 
ford of London. It contained 50 revo- 
lutionary dry flies, tied by Halford to 
imitate English stream insects. With 
these as inspiration, Gordon and a little 
group of fellow Sullivan County fisher- 
men went on to originate most of the 
flies among today’s top favorites: the 
light and dark Cahill, quill and plain 
Gordon, fan-wing royal coachman and 
the Hendrickson. 

Gordon died in 1915. But Roy Steen- 
rod, who originated that deadly Hen- 
drickson and, later, the Murray’s favor- 
ite, is a State Game Protector at Liberty, 
Sullivan County. And it was Steenrod, 
Gordon’s fishing companion, who was 
willed those priceless, first 50, Halford’s. 

Reub Cross, of Lew Beach on the 
Beaverkill, is perhaps America’s best 
known professional fly-dresser despite 
hands that can strangle a goitered hip- 
popotamus. He was a student of Gor- 
don’s. So was Herm Christian of Never- 
sink. Edwin R. Hewitt, also mostly of 


Neversink, and George LaBranche of © 


New York, both in their eighties, are 
known internationally as authors of 
trout treatises, lures and lore. 


—Walt Dette and Harry Darbee, prod- 
ucts of Roscoe and Livingston Manor. 
Ray Bergman, one of America’s most 
versatile fishing authors, lives at Nyack, 
while Sparse Gray Hackle (Alfred W. 
Miller), who probably has as much dry 
fly lore in his head as any other living 
American, shuttled so much between 


Roy Steenrod: Game Protector 
and fly tier 
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the Beaverkill and New York City that 
they named a Route 17 roadstand for 
him. Lee Wulff, who originated the 
gray and the white Wulff to boost the 
efficiency of his Ausable fishing, is home 


‘at Shushan on the Battenkill, Washing- 


ton County. There are scores more we 
could mention. 

First of the American professional 
women fly tiers was Sara McBride of 
Mumford, Monroe County. She turned 
from hooks and eyes to hooks and flies 
eighty years ago. Today Betty Grieg, of 
New York City, is regarded as the best- 
known woman professional in the world. 
Her specialties, however, are the fancy 
patterns, particularly salmon flies. Of 
interest is the fact that she follows the 
method of her ancestral Scotch school 
and ties without a vise—which is about 
as handy a job for most folks as chang- 
ing an inside truck tire while mired in 
Great Dismal Swamp. But for dry fly 
dressers, nobody beats or has tied more 
gross of fine flies than Mrs. Walt Dette 
and Mrs. Harry Darbee. 

But Gordon was the American master. 
Born of wealth, he deserted his circle of 
silver spooners for a cottage on the 
Neversink. Thereupon he proceeded to 
fish this stream scientifically every fish- 
ing day for thirty years! ‘To be sure, 
plenty of artificial flies were available 
when he started out; but they weren’t 
right for American waters and the 
method Gordon wanted to use. 

As every trout fisherman knows, there 
are two main types of flies—wet and 
dry. Wet flies are fished below the sur- 
face. Dry flies must float. They are the 
ballerinas and hence must be dressed in 
more ephermeral garb than their sunken 
sisters. For a couple of hundred years, 
the English had been using flies on their 
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glass-surfaced chalk streams. But these 
flies were all wet—and for the most part 
fancy patterns imitating no insect: the 
gaudy Alexander, the silver doctor, Jock 
Scott and all the rest. Halford decided 
to imitate the insects and, rather than 
fish the wet flies dry, make a new kind 
of fly which would float better. He did. 
Those were the revolutionary flies he 
sent Gordon and which, nearly 70 years 
later, are still preserved by Roy Steenrod 
attached to the original letter. 

Those Halford dry flies, however, 
were meant to float on still water. They 
sank quickly in the Neversink’s turbu- 
lence. So Gordon went further. Not 
only did he imitate the native insects, 
but also he dressed his flies so that 
they’d float even better than Halford’s. 
That meant stiffer hackles—the part of 
the fly, imitating the insect’s legs, which 
provides the main contact between fly 
and water surface. The English had used 
soft hen hackles or, at best, inferior 
hackles from rooster necks. Gordon 
pawed among hundreds of rooster 
necks. On a few old cocks he found 
what he wanted. 

Only one rooster neck in a thousand 
today provides the glistening _ stiff 
hackles needed for a good dry fly. In 
fact, to get the bluish gray hackles 
needed for, say Steenrod’s Hendrickson 
pattern, necks from a comparatively rare 
breed—the Andalusian—ordinarly are 
selected. Art Flick of Westkill, secre- 
tary of the State Conservation Council 
and one of the Nation’s top dry fly 
fishermen, even grows his own cross- 
breds (white Leghorn x black Minorca) 
to get the special kind of blue he needs 
for his Hendrickson hackle. Reub Cross 
used to keep some old game cocks in the 
woods back of his place. Got so they 
used to grow hackles with zippers to 
save wear and tear. 

Fly tieing has fascinating possibilities. 
Some time or other, every fly fisherman 
has a yen to make his own. More do 
than you think. At least they fiddle with 
feathers, having a workable fly in view. 
Most of these amateur flies are made in 
unheard-of combinations of materials 
and colors. They’re named Joe Zilch’s 
Zebra, Fanny’s Fancy or Harry’s Hip 
Pocket. The unorthodox pattern might 
tease a trout or two or might even gain 
fleeting local repute. But usually these 
Orpington orphans merely clutter the 
fly box. 

For every thousand of these personal 
pets, certainly not more than one ever 
comes near even temporary adoption as 
a standard pattern. It bespeaks the ef- 
ficiency, therefore, of those first New 
York-born patterns that they’re still 
going strong today. 

By the good graces of Nature and 
various upheavals in the Devonian land- 


scape, N. Y. State happens to be en- 
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New York State cradled the 
American dry fly, thanks to 


the lure of plenty of good 
Here's the 
story of Gordon, the Never- 


fishing water. 


sink Nemesis, and his gift to 
the fly box. 





dowed with some very good trout water 
and, thanks to intensive stocking, some 
very fine fishing. Thus lots of fly fisher- 
men—the men who would be working 
out the killing feather combinations— 
fish New York, past and present. They 
have contributed to the fly box more 
than 100 patterns, named for New 
Yorkers, for New York streams or merely 
for some flights of fancy. 

Space doesn’t permit listing them all 
—H. H. (Dike) Smedley writes in de- 
tail of scores of them in his book “Fly 
Patterns and Their Origins”—but the 
following are a few of those better 
known New York flies. (The originator, 
when known, and his address, appear in 
parenthesis. Otherwise, flies are named 
for New York fishermen. Dates of origin 
are often approximate. ) 





NEW YORK STATE FLY PATTERNS 
ABBEY, ALLERTON, BABCOCK, BEA- 


VERKILL (Harry Pritchard, N.Y.C. 1855), 
BENNETT (Jj. N. Bennett, Stamford), BERG- 
MAN’S FOX (Ray Bergman, Nyack), BISSETT, 
BLACK JUNE (John H. Keene, Greenwich, 
Wash. Co.), BOWMAN, BRADLEY’S SPE- 
CIAL, BRANDRETH, BUMBLEPUPPY (Theo. 
Gordon, Neversink), CAHILL (Dan Cahill, Port ° 
Jervis, 1890), CAMPBELL’S FANCY, CATS- 
KILL (L. S. Darling, N. ¥.C., 1910), CHENEY 
(A. N. Cheney, Glens Falls, 1880), CHRISTIAN 
SPECIAL (Herm Christian, Neversink), COF- 
FIN FLY (Walt Dette, Roscoe), COLLINS, 
COOPER (George C t, DeBruce, Sull. Co., 
1870), CROSS SPECIAL (Reub Cross, Lew 
Beach); 

DEVILBUG (Orley Tuttle, Old Forge, 1905), 
FAN-WING ROYAL COACHMAN (Theo. 
Gordon, 1900), FEMALE BEAVERKILL 
(George Cooper, DeBruce), FIFTY DEGREES 
(James Deren, N. Y.C., 1930), FOWLER (Dr. 
A. H. Fowler, Ithaca, 1875), GENERAL 
HOOKER (Sara McBride, Mumford, 1875), 
GORDON (Theo. Gordon), GOVERNOR AL- 
VORD, GRAY WULFF (Lee Wulff, Shushan, 
1930), GREEN EGG SAC (Harry Darbee, Ros- 
coe), HENDRICKSON (Roy Steenrod, Liberty, 
1916), HOSKINS (W. L. Hoskins, Owego, 
1905), IMBRIE, KIEFE, LIGHT CAHILL 
(Theo. Gordon, 1895), MICKEY FINN (Origi- 
nally named MUFF for Muff Morgan of Sche- 
nectady. Later renamed by John Alden Knight, 
1930), MILLS (Thos. B. Mills, N. Y.C., 1890), 
MOWRY, MULLALLY (Joha Mullaly, N. Y.C., 
1873. Smedley says this fly, for use on the 
Beaverkill, had a patented hook and may have 
been America’s first dry fly.) MURRAY’S 
FAVORITE (Roy Steenrod, 1918); 

PETRIE COACHMAN (L. S. Petrie, N. Y. C., 
1905), PINK LADY (Geo. LaBranche, N. Y.C., 
1910), QUILL GORDON (Theo. Gordon, 1900), 
RATFACED MAC DOUGAL (Darbee), RED 
FOX (E. R. Hewitt, Neversink), REUB WOOD 
(Reub Wood, Greenbush), ROMEYN, ROYAL 
COACHMAN (John Haily, N..YC., 1880), 
SAGE, SETH GREEN (Seth Green, Ironde- 
quoit), WHITE WULFF (Lee Wulff, Shushan), 
WOODRUFF. —Clayt Seagears 


The making of a Fan-wing Royal Coachman 
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We ASH, distinctly a “quality” tree, is one of the 
four or five most valued timbers of the northeastern 
forests. It doesn’t usually form groves like the maples, 
oaks, or birches, but occurs as a single individual or in small 
groups here and there, mixed with other hardwoods. It is 
apt to pick out the best soils—those with plenty of depth, 
fertility, and moisture. The term “white” is used to dis- 
tinguish this, the chief commercial species, from the “black” 
ash of the swamps and from the less desirable “red” and 
“green” ash, which are also less common. 

The ash can be identified easily in summer or winter by 
the finely furrowed bark with its diamond-shaped pattern, 
and by an unusual symmetry of growth. The main part of 
the trunk (or “bole”, as the forester calls it) tends to rise 
column-like for a considerable distance before branching. 
This habit, together with the high technological quality of 
the wood, brings fancy prices for ash timber, and lucky is 
the woodlot owner whose woods run heavy to ash. If the 
soil is reasonably good there is no excuse for not having 
plenty of ash, since it has a good seed crop every few years 
and makes rapid growth if released from crowding and over- 
head competition. 

For some reason not readily apparent, the ash tree of 
Europe figured prominently in the old Norse myths as the 
“Tree of the Universe”, a central pillar in the cosmic scheme. 
Those who follow Wagnerian opera will recollect that it was 
an ash tree into which Wotan, king of the gods, plunged the 
magic sword, “Nothung”, where it remained for several aeons 
until a really tough hombre, named Siegmund, came along 
and wrenched it loose. With this in hand, he went to work 
on the opposition and did nicely until he ran afoul of old 
Wotan’s spear (which, if it was like the other spears of 
antiquity, was also made of ash). 

The principal use for ash wood is still the manufacture of 
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WHITE ASH 


From Norse myth to New York mill 


tool handles. On account of its toughness, elasticity and 
straight grain, it also fills the bill for such implements as 
oars, (did you ever hear an old salt refer to a “white ash 
breeze?””), canoe paddles, ladder rungs, and the familiar 
baseball bat. It makes dandy firewood, too, although it is 
considered nothing less than a crime, in forestry, to use 
high-quality ash for this purpose. 

Another thing the forester regrets to see is a pile of ash 
fence posts stacked up in the farmer’s yard. Ash has always 
been popular for fence posts, because it grows straight and 
splits easily. There is certainly an economic loss involved, 
however, in using a valuable species like this for posts when 
it ought to be left in the woods to reach maturity—in dol- 
lar value as well as in size. We hope the day will come 
when New York fence post requirements will be met with 
low-grade woods, properly treated against decay. 

Let’s look at some of the botanical features of the ash. 
The leaves are compound, meaning that there are a number 
of leaflets attached to a single leaf stem. The seeds are light, 
dry, brown in color, with a propellerlike wing, and are 
borne in dense clusters that hang on the trees long after the 
leaves have fallen. The autumnal coloring of the foliage in 
ash is distinctive but not sensational; in the beginning it is a 
purple-bronze, bleaching gradually to salmon or yellow. 

Many ash trees never bear seeds at all. These are the 
“male” trees, whose only function is to bear quantities of 
pollen in the spring, and ash is one of the comparatively few 
species in which the sexes are separated in this way. “Male” 
trees can often be identified in the winter by old pollen- 
bearing clusters which have been attacked by a species of 
mite, with the result that the clusters are distorted in shape 
and remain on the tree instead of disintegrating as they 
normally would. The abnormal growths are sometimes mis- 
taken for seeds, although they have no resemblance to the 
actual seed clusters. 

At the present time, foresters and timberland owners in 
New York are concerned about the widespread dying of ash 
trees, from some cause that has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. We do know that when the ash happens to get 
established on shallow soil which dries out severely during 
the growing season, it loses its vigor and becomes susceptible 
to a peculiar root disease known as “shoestring fungus”—an 
organism which derives its name from the habit of forming 
long, black, “strings” of fungus tissue in the soil. By means 
of these strands, the fungus is able to migrate from one tree, 
or stump, to another, and on weakened trees it becomes an 
active parasite, working its way through the root and under 
the bark of the trunk. 

In many cases, however, the ash is found to be dying 
where there are no signs of any specific disease. Winter 
injury may be a contributing cause, but the fact remains 
that foresters and pathologists don’t really know as yet why 
so much ash is in poor condition. 

But we still have lots of very good ash. 

Ed Littlefield 
Supt., Forest Investigations 
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CH; THE COVER we have Eupomotis gibbosus, the 
Punkie. Why? How does the Punkie get to be a 
cover boy? 

Since this entire treatise is intended as an answer to 
that question, we will first make it clear just what we are 
talking about. This is the Common Sunfish, the Pumpkin- 
seed, the Sunnie, the Tobacco Box, the Bream, the Pond- 
fish, the Backwater Blimp, the Frogpond Leviathan, the 
Kiddies’ Delight, the Vacation Fish; the truculent, ubiqui- 
tous, indefatigable Punkie. 

No standard biological treatment is adequate to promote 
an understanding of this fish. ‘The Punkie is a problem 
for the psychoanalyst. The names that people call him 
are indicative of the centuries of vilification and abuse that 
have been heaped upon his head—all because of his 
size—and like other little fellows with big ideas, such as 
Napoleon, the Punkie has reacted violently. 

He is the fighting underdog. A social outcast, an 
Ishmael, the black sheep of the bass family, he feels that 
nobody understands him or cares what happens to him, and 
in consequence he has developed a moody but vigorous 
independence that shows up in everything he does. 

He does all right. To begin at the beginning, the Punkie 
takes an intelligent and eager interest in sex, which largely 
accounts for the fact that there are Punkies in every major 
drainage in this State. (There is no use in blaming the 
Conservation Department for this. The Punkie—the only 
member of the bass family native to our high-altitude 
waters—was firmly entrenched long before we were, and 
although our fish salvage crews have planted a lot of them 
in metropolitan areas for the benefit of local kids, we 
tefuse to accept responsibility for their general prevalence. 
The Punkie managed that.) 

We say that the Punkie is intelligent and eager with 
regard to sex. This statement requires some modification, 
because his enthusiasm for this sort of thing often gets 
the better of his judgment and in many of our lakes, as 
in Bear Mountain Park, they have gotten so thick that none 
of them ever grows up. They do not seem to care, however. 

In Campfire Lake an especially nasty situation prevails. 
Unfortunately there happen to be three different kinds 
of sunfish in this lake—the Green, the Bluegill, and the 
Common—and it must be admitted that when confronted 
with this condition our Punkie shows a deplorable Jack 
of discrimination in selecting a wife. He completely dis- 
regards the red spot on the ear flap worn only by Punkies. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Senning, our Chief Aquatic Biolo- 
gist, that the vast quantity of hybrid sunfish in Campfire 
is due to the inevitable proximity of spawning beds, there 
being one every foot or so. It is our opinion that this is 
giving the Punkie the benefit of the doubt. 

While on the subject of sex, let us consider the home- 
body Punkie. This is the male Punkie who for some 
inexplicable reason feels called upon to provide a home for 
his wife. As opposed to more reasonable species, the 
Punkie goes ahead with this notion. Brightly dressed for 
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An unhappy but vigorous fish, very common indeed 





the occasion, in May or June he builds a nest in the gravel 
along some shoal, escorts Mrs. P to this nest, and then 
guards same with a ridiculous sense of purpose, tolerating 
no interlopers until Mrs. P has brought forth a suitable 
quantity of heirs. At this point our hero recovers his 
reason and abandons the entire family in favor of a life 
of adventure. 

In saying where the Punkie may be found in New York, 
it is most convenient to say where he will not be found. 
We would go on record that he will not be found in cold, 
fast streams except that if we did, somebody would write 
in that he had just caught one in the Ausable. He would 
enclose the Punkie to prove it. 

Nevertheless, the Punkie prefers fairly warm water in 
almost any quantity or condition. He does nicely in such 
an environment. In Oneida Lake, for example, he some- 
times achieves the length of 12 inches, which length, fried 
in butter, is highly desirable. He also achieves a very 
palatable size in Henderson Bay, and in many other waters 
which have shoals or weeds to protect him from larger fish. 

In this connection, the Punkie’s portly figure is a blessing. 
His bay window and dorsal fin, both of which develop at an 
early age, make him a difficult throat-full for bass and pike, 
and although pike in particular are very fond of little 
Punkies, they eye the big ones with respect. 


HIS is one phase of the Punkie’s relationship to other 

fish. In developing this relationship he is essentially 
an opportunist, giving no quarter, asking none, and letting 
the chips and pike fall where they may. Where possible the 
Punkie will take over from the pike, and other unfriendly 
species, by cornering the food market, and when this hap- 
pens everybody complains except the Punkie. 

The favorite food of the Punkie is the snail. It should 
be remembered, if only in passing, that this is also the 
favorite food of the Frenchman, but the Frenchman does 
not have special teeth behind his gills to handle this 
delicacy. The Punkie has. These are his pharyngeal teeth, 
with which he cracks the shells. We do not contend that 
the Punkie is therefore superior to the Frenchman, but 
simply that he is a better snail-eater. The Punkie, how- 
ever, also eats tremendous quantities of mosquito larvae, 
and so far as is known the Frenchman has not yet gotten 
around to these. 

The long and short of all this is that we feel the New 
York Punkie has been greatly underrated. Although we 
do not expect general agreement on this proposition, our 
approach is as expedient as it is kindly, because there are 
more Punkies in this State than almost any other kind of 
fish, and they are almost certainly here to stay. 

Another thing. We are tired of having people tell us 
about that trip to the wilderness and the 10-pound brook 
trout that unfortunately did not get away. But when the 
fellow comes along who boasts about the 10-ounce Punkie 
he caught in Canarsie, we'll put that Punkie on the cover 
too. —Pete Fosburgh 
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Reports 


from the 


District Game Managers 


LOWER HUDSON DISTRICT: Every newly 
graduated game manager striding confidently 
from the “coistered halls”, diploma in hand 
and face agleam, knows he has only to analyze 
the limiting factors holding down game pro- 
ductivity, remedy the weaknesses, and stand 
back while miracles transpire. 

But hardly has he rolled up his sleeves when 
he is assaulted by a group of “characters” of 
whom he has previously heard little or noth- 
ing. They are, among others, “Economics of 
Land Use’, “Technological Progress”, “Social, 
Economic and Agricultural Evolution” and, in 
the Lower Hudson District, not a mere factor 
but a huge ogre that is commonly known as 
“HUNTING PRESSURE”. 

This district, in common with others of the 
State, has its game management problems. But 
it is the overwhelming hunting pressure, to- 
gether with its inevitable twin “posted lands”, 
which haunts the dreams of sportsman and game 
manager alike. Unlike most, this dream _ is 
proved by facts. The eight counties and the Bor- 
oughs of New York City comprise 4,544 of 
the State’s 47,929 square miles, or 9.48%. 
From this must be deducted lands entirely 
closed to hunting—all the Boroughs of New 
York City, most of Nassau County, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Suffolk, about two-thirds of 
Westchester, about one-half of Putnam and 
Rockland Counties, and smaller areas of hunt- 
able lands in Orange, Ulster and Dutchess 
counties. 

What’s left? Not more than 2,500 square 
miles, or approximately 5% of the total area 
of the State. Yet in the last year of record 
(1946), the resident sportsmen licensees (not 
counting fishing or deer licenses sold) of this 
very same Lower Hudson District numbered 
109,693. 

The State-wide sales of combination and hunt- 
ing licenses in 1946—again not counting fishing 
and deer licenses—totalled 516,872. Match these 
figures up and you will see that 21.2% of the 
licensed hunters in New York State live right 
here in the Lower Hudson District, most of 
them trying to find a place to hunt on 5% of 
the State’s area. In other words, more than 
one-fifth of New York’s hunters are concen- 
trated on one-twentieth of its area. 

In the Lower Hudson District, this is the 
problem. Hunting opportunity for the resident 
sportsmen depends upon its solution. 


A. W. BROMLEY 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT: This Dis- 
trict services nearly 100 clubs and five Game 
Management Areas, or Public Hunting Grounds. 
Additional activities include the operation of 
public duck blinds on Oneida Lake, participa- 
tion in controlling a severe rabies epidemic 
among foxes, the handling of various wildlife 
nuisance complaints, and the conducting of 
game surveys—to mention but a few. 

The most interesting work, of course, is 
with the Clubs, and it is here that the great- 
est opportunity exists for constructive fish and 
game work, as well as a chance to foster co- 
operation with the Department. Many Clubs 
are anxious to do a real job in conservation. 
They have some money and lots of enthusiasm. 
The Fayetteville-Manlius Club in Onondaga 
County has just completed for 1947 an ambi- 
tious project in the Limestone Creek area, where 
75,000 trees were planted and 2,000 feet of 
fence built to improve game cover and pre- 
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vent erosion. Thirteen farms were involved, 
and the benefit from improved landowner- 
sportsman relations alone would justify the cost 
of nearly $1,000. 

The Lake-Forest Club of Brewerton, in Onon- 
daga County, operated along the same lines. 
They planted 5,000 evergreen trees on several 
farms in the vicinity. The West Winfield Club 
in Herkimer County is setting up an area 
which will be given special patrol by Jand- 
owners and club members. Signs will be posted 
stating that hunters are welcome, but violators 
will be punished to the full extent of the law. 

The attitude of local sportsmen seems to be, 
“Give us the true facts on the situation. We 
may not always agree with you, but we want 
the full story on what’s being done.” The 
Department’s new magazine is a real help. 

From the Manager's point of view, today’s 
problem is one of doing the most good for 
the largest number with available funds and 
material, and of guiding the sportsmen to do 
more for themselves, and more in cooperation 
with the Department. 

BEN O. BRADLEY 


ALLEGANY DISTRICT: This district has 
now been operating for neatly a year, and its 
problems have varied as widely as the weather. 

Last summer we checked pheasant and grouse 
abundance and came up with a grouse season 
shorter by two weeks and a pheasant season 
of only two days. We started crews working 
on the 16,000 acres of Game Management 
Areas under the Postwar Rehabilitation and 
Development program, and since then, mature 
timber has been harvested, forest stands im- 


Direct From the Field 


In line with the policy estab- 
lished by Commissioner Duryea of 
decentralizing the State’s conser- 
vation services—so as to provide 
for efficient handling of problems 
as they exist in the field—the 
State has been divided into eight 
Game Management Districts. 
These districts have been set up 
to service, where practical, the 
problems of an individual game 
range. 

The practical aspects of this 
policy are of such importance that 
we publish herewith a report from 
each of the District Game Man- 
agers. As the program of decen- 
tralization has been extended also 
to the Division of Lands and For- 
ests, in our next issue we will 
carry reports from each of the 15 
District Foresters. Thereafter, we 
will not attempt any such com- 
plete coverage, but will continue 
to devote considerable space to 
signed reports from any of our 
men in the field. 











proved, coniferous trees planted, food shrub 
strips established, roads improved, refuges re- 
vamped and posted, and much other work done. 

A district trapper has been busy since Jast 
September giving fox trapping demonstrations. 
He has answered many complaints on nuisance 
beaver and alleviated the condition by live 
trapping and transfer where possible. Sometimes 
muskrats would spring the big, hard-to-set, live 
traps, and on one occasion the trapper became so 
disconcerted that he caught himself in one. 

The beaver-survey showed only a good breed- 
ing stock, and so a closed season was ordered 
after the $40,000 harvest in the spring of 1946. 
Wildlife enthusiasts picked up the usual num- 
ber of fawns last spring and later enthusiasti- 
cally called the district office to take them 
off their hands. Allegany State Park has more 
deer as a result. 

Deer damage was fairly widespread during 
the past winter and spring. This is not sur- 
prising when you consider that Steuben County 
alone provided 950 legal bucks last season. We 
have plenty of seed stock left. 

Back to the weather—it has us all worried, 
wildlifers and farmers alike, because the late, 
wet spring bodes no good for our ground nest- 
ing species—the pheasants, grouse, woodcock 
and even the cottontails. 

E. A. WESTERVELT 


ADIRONDACK DISTRICT: In the present 
moment oi pheasant scarcity, there are few 
who fail to concede that the northeast cor- 
ner of the Adirondack District is far from 
good pheasant habitat. Yet before the de- 
cline reached 0-0 it slid to a wavering halt, 
and the incidence of successfully wintering 
birds has remained constant in a few areas 
in Franklin, Clinton and Essex counties. These 
areas comprise valley farms of the best soil 
classification and land use, and offer some de- 
gree of winter escape cover. Most of us in- 
terested in that region are seeing eye to eye. 
The number of birds wintering over, the 
density and variety of cover—be it pine re- 
forestation near brushy swales, or shrub and 
vine tangles—and the incidence or lack of pre- 
dation in these areas are all directly related. 

The results of this mutual awareness of a 
situation are encouraging, for a better stocking 
policy is being viewed by sportsmen. Certain 
clubs in less suitable pheasant habitat, but for- 
merly receiving allotments ef birds, are now 
turning over their share for increased stock- 
ing in more favorable areas. Basically this 
means greater returns on the total number of 
liberations and in carrying over breeding stock 
from year to year. 

Many clubs are also aware that habitat im- 
provement will pay dividends. On many of the 
best land class farms in this district it is a 
deficiency of cover, not of food requirements, 
that holds down the carrying capacity of the 
range. Agriculturally unusable parcels, such as 
swale pockets, pasture corners, rocky stream 
banks, hedgerows, and brushlots, are being de- 
veloped as game cover. This is the sort of ac- 
tivity that keeps a sportsman’s interest and aims 
in top shape during closed seasons. If he’s the 
rambling “Johnny Appleseed” sort of wildlifer, 
maybe the roots of an old nuisance grapevine, 
grubbed out from the side of his garage, end 
up by some brushlot fence corner instead of 
on the burnpile. If he’s more of an idealist, 
he may talk his Club into sponsoring Christmas 
tree plantings as a cooperative venture with 
some landowners in the Club’s favorite area. 
A few spot plantings, selectively made and 
planted rotationally over the years, make a few 
trees go a long way in providing habitat im- 
provement. But perhaps the most important 
dividend from such an investment is the de- 
velopment of friendly relations between Jand- 
owner and sportsman. 

GREENLEAF CHASE 
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LAKE PLAINS DISTRICT: Except for a small 
area of hill land to the southward included 
for administrative purposes, this district con- 
stitutes the plains country of western New York 
and is relatively uniform in character. It in- 
cludes within its boundaries the “Niagara Fron- 
tier,” the fruit belt bordering Lake Ontario, 
the “Genesee Country,” and part of the Finger 
Lakes Area. Agriculturally, it is the most fer- 
tile and productive region of the State. It is 
the objective of game management in this dis- 
trict to promote maximum populations of farm 
game—principally pheasants and cottontails— 
compatible with intensive agriculture. Related 
problems include the control of wildlife dam- 
age to agricultural interests caused by invad- 
ing species such as deer and fox. 

As might be expected, the pheasant is the 
number one game species in this region. There 
are now more pheasants in this district than 
in the rest of the State combined. In spite 
of this fact, the situation can be termed ccriti- 
cal, although there are still sufficient breeders 
in many sections to assure rapid recovery—given 
favorable conditions. Further depreciation from 
present breeding levels, however, could bring dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Because farm game inhabits private land al- 
most exclusively, and because landowners are 
often understandably geluctant to alter standard 
farming practices to favor increased game pro- 
duction, Department game management in this 
region in the past has consisted principally of 
legislation, law enforcement and _ restocking. 

But, mindful of the fact that a local group 
can often secure individual cooperation denied 
a State organization, the Sodus Rod and Gun 
Club in Wayne County, under the leadership 
of Dr. B. E. St. John, has recently organized 
a project to test the value of a complete long 
range farm game management plan. They have 
leased the “rights” on a large block of ex- 
cellent farm land near Sodus, right at their 
back door where it will be subject to the vigilant 
attention of various committees. Knowing that 
refuges for small game seldom produce the de- 
sired results, they plan to “condition” the area as 
a liberation point for their game farm pheasants. 
Liberation yards will be constructed, feed patches 
established, and predators controlled, and in re- 
turn for cooperation from farmers, the club will 
assist in an ambitious reforestation project. 

The enthusiasm expressed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Club, attended by many of the farmer 
members living in the leased area, assures the 
success of this progressive venture. This proj- 
ect may at long last point the way to practical 
game management in the Lake Plains country. 


R. F. PERRY 


CATSKILL DISTRICT: This district embodies 
mainly that section of the State known as the 
Catskill Mountain Area. Here extensive wood- 
land produces a habitat for game not unlike 
that found in the Adirondacks. 

Waterfowl, hare, rabbits, woodcock and 
pheasants are locally important, but through- 
out the district deer and grouse are the focal 
points of game management. In fact it is with 
deer, now abundant throughout the district, 
that a large public relations problem is be- 
coming more and more important. 

The Catskills are subjected yearly to a tre- 
mendous hunting pressure, mainly from deer 
hunters, who find that a drive of not more than 
an hour or two from New York City, Bing- 
hamton, or the Capital District will bring them 
to some of the State’s wildest and best deer 
hunting areas. It is worth noting that the 956 
deer taken in Sullivan County last fall repre- 
sented the largest number taken from any 
county in the State. 

Although many local sportsmen are quite 
concerned because of the high take, this in it- 
self is not the major problem. Deer, if we go 
by past experience, can stand this heavy take, 
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and the herds may even be improved thereby. 
On the other hand, the hunting pressure is 
causing more and more posting of lands by 
landowners and by organizations that lease 
hunting rights. Local sportsmen, often pro- 
hibited in this way from using favorite hunt- 
ing lands, are becoming resentful. 

There appears to be no immediate solution 
to this major problem. However, the practice 
of true sportsmanship by all hunters would 
undoubtedly tend to keep posting by harassed 
landowners to a minimum. 


A. G. HALL 


EAST CENTRAL DISTRICT: Cradled be- 
tween the Adirondacks and the Catskills, bi- 
sected by the fertile valleys of the Mohawk and 
the Hudson, and containing within its borders 
large centers of sportsmen concentrations such 
as Albany, Schenectady and Troy, the East 
Central District presents one of the most 
challenging cross-sections of wildlife problems 
to be found anywhere in the State. 

This territory, in the valleys, provides fair 
to-good. pheasant cover but is principally noted 
for its upland and forest game—grouse, rab- 
bits and deer. And the Hudson, between Al- 
bany and Catskill, has long been noted as one of 
the State’s finest duck hunting areas, although 
subjected to tremendous pressure every fall. 

But there are some hard conservation nuts 
to crack. For instance, the Department and 
the sportsmen are at present locked in battle 
with the water chestnut in the upper Hudson 
and Mohawk Rivers. This prolific weed threat- 
ens to choke out duck breeding, nesting and 
resting grounds. Control methods used are 
spraying 2,4-D from airplanes and boats, and 
cutting with underwater cutters. 

With the deepening of the Hudson has come 
another threat to ducks. Blocked channels have 
to be cleaned, and the spoil from them has 
in the past been dumped on excellent duck 
breeding and shooting areas. To prevent further 
damage, sportsmen and the Department have 
made a careful survey of the river and have 
come up with a plan for putting the spoil 
where it can do the least harm and, in some 
cases, actually improve conditions, under a co- 
operative, agreement worked out with the U. S. 
Army Engineers. 

Among the clubs, the most constructive work 
has been done in Schenectady County, where 
the Woodlawn Fish and Game Club has joined 
forces with sportsmen, the Soil Conservation 
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Service and the Department to plant annually 
25,000 conifers where they will do the most 
good for wildlife and timber production. 


ASA H. SMITH 
SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT: Recognizing 


the need for a constructive and long term 
program to meet the demands of increasing 
hunting pressure, sportsmen of the South Cen- 
tral District are going into action. 

The low pheasant population is still the most 
pressing problem, and pheasant rearing to help 
Nature get back on her feet is a major club 
activity. In this connection, two significant de- 
velopments are: (1) plans to hold these birds to 
an older age and to harden them under semi- 
wild conditions so they are better able to sur- 
vive; and (2), a liberation policy designed’ to 
stock only the better habitat in each county. 

Activities of a long term nature include ac- 
tion by clubs and individuals to improve game 
habitat by improving winter cover and food— 
especially by cooperating with landowners, the 
Conservation Department, and various other 
State and Federal agencies to foster better land 
use, soil conservation, and -forest and woodlot 
management. 

Of special interest are the programs under 
way to develop the sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists of tomorrow. Space does not permit 
an enumeration of all the individual clubs spon- 
soring youth . programs of various sorts, but 
especially noteworthy is the Sportsmen’s Con- 
servation Camp, backed by clubs and federa- 
tions from all the counties of the district. Thirty 
clubs are choosing and financing about 65 boys, 
between the ages of 12 and 16, to attend this 
camp for 10 days this summer. 

The program will be conducted by interested 
sportsmen and department personnel and will 
stress such subjects as rifle and trap shoot- 
ing, fly and bait casting, reforestation, stream 
improvement, bird dog and retriever work, good 
and bad woodlot management, good and bad 
examples of soil conservation and game man- 
agement on farms, trapping methods and care 
of fur, and other sporting and conservation 
subjects. The camp will be held August 3rd 
through 13th’ at the Ithaca College campsite 
near Danby. This program to develop tomor- 
row’s sportsmen and to start their thinking 
along conservation lines is certainly a far-reach- 
ing step in the right direction, and is well 
worth support and _ recognition. 

A. H. UNDERHILL 
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The Care and in cling 


Of * fish 


CLAYT SEAGERRS ~ 





BOUT A MILLION wives, moth- 
ers, sisters, sweethearts and other 
assorted gals in our State have to put 
up with menfolks who are fishermen. 
Generally speaking, they’re a patient, 
understanding and long-suffering crew. 
One of them, being a very smart gal, 
has aided and abetted us in this form of 
lunacy for twenty years. 

Maybe not many women regularly 
read the.Conservationist, and maybe we 
ought to stick to conservation—but with 
our glass chin stuck out a mile, we 
herewith walk right into the middle of 





a thousand domestic squabbles. After 
all, there’s a big new crop of war brides, 
and a lot of them have discovered by 
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now that among other things they mar- 
tied a fisherman. We now take them 
by the hand and disclose a few secrets 
on how to handle and at the same time 
cash in on this species. 


First and foremost, in order to pre- 
serve your sanity; to have some kind of 
defense against the sharp-tongued wives 
of those who pose as model lawn-cut- 
ters, gardeners and the like; and to 
rationalize the whole thing, we suggest 
the development of a superior and 
philosophical attitude towards fishing. 
As a basis for it, we suggest that fish- 
ing be regarded as a lesser evil. Every- 
body knows that all men are bums at 
heart. Fortify yourself with the belief 
that you’re married to a nice kind of 
a bum who spends so much time and 
money fishing that fast women, gam- 
bling, gin-mills, and other major evils 
get little attention from him. And ask 
your family doctor if fishing—with sun- 
shine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxa- 
tion—won’t make your man live longer 
and be more effective in his day’s work. 

Come to think of it, fishing isn’t 
even a lesser evil—it’s a blessing in 
disguise—but don’t let him think so. 
Keep him thinking it’s something he’s 
just getting away with because for trad- 
ing purposes, as we shall point out, i 
has few equals. 


Don’t try to settle the fishing issue 
before taking him to the altar. It’s just 
one of those things you have to work 
out as you go along. If you’re one of 
those women who can’t let her hus- 
band out of her sight, pass up your 
fisherman in favor of a bee-keeper or 





a tulip grower. Or just pass him up. 

“All’s fair in love” to be sure, and 
many a well intentioned gal who never 
donned a pair of rubber boots or baited 
a hook has insisted during aing 
that she wants nothing more from li 
than to be able to follow her man 
through the brush, the rain, etc., in 
quest of trout, bass and the Great Out- 
doors. That’s good sales talk, and harm- 
less enough, if you don’t insist on 
doing so. Husbands and wives who are 
real fishing pals are swell—practically 
out of this world—but very rare. If 
your husband has a hundred good men 
friends, there’ll be only one or two he 
likes to fish with, and your chances 
of making the grade are even less. 

This doesn’t mean you can’t share 
vacations. You can go hundreds of 
places where you both can do all sorts 
of summer resorting—and he can get 
in his fishing to boot. 


Fishing cuts across all social and eco- 
nomic strata. It’s sort of a common 
denominator. Be prepared for all kinds 
of odd characters your “Joe” may fish 
with. If you happened to catch your- 
self a blue-blood—and a ragamuffin 
shows up and wants to know if Joe will 
go fishin’ Saturday—treat him like 
somebody out of the social register. If 
you don’t, you'll make a real social error 
in the fisherman’s book. Conversely, 
if you caught yourself a swell young 
truck driver and the president of the 
bank calls up looking for him early in 





MEET MY PAL. 
BUTCH - HES 
GONNA TAKE 





DEELIGHTED 


N 


April, don’t jump to the conclusion 
that your account is overdrawn. 


From time to time the family budget 
will be strained by the cost of a new 
fly rod, a pair of waders or sundry 
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gadgets to which all fishermen are ad- 
dicted. The clever wife takes care of 
these matters along with Christmas and 
birthdays. But—and here we issue a 
real warning—don’t simply walk into a 
sporting goods store and buy any old 
piece of equipment in the belief that 
you are going to score heavily with 
your husband. No two fishermen sub- 
scribe to the same theories on rods, 
reels, lines and other equipment. How- 
ever, it’s easy enough to find out what 
he really wants and then to get him 
exactly that, refusing all substitutes 
that your dealer tells you will please 
him just as well. 

Having done so, you'll be solid 
enough to bargain for that fur coat or 
the $20 hat. Here’s where the trading 
we spoke about comes in. Women 
are usually so far ahead of us in these 
matters that nothing more need be said. 


Many a real crisis has arisen on the 
night before a fishing expedition be- 
cause the good wife has cleaned the 
house and gotten everything organized, 


OH JOHN DEAR- 
| WASHED YOUR 
FISHING THINGS. 
THEY DONT 


Goodbye 
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with the result that nothing can be 
found. Find a corner in the house 
where he can keep his stuff inviolate— 
and never make a raid on it for your 
brother, your uncle, or your husband’s 
father-in-law. If equipment is to be lent 
let it be his responsibility. 


Preparations for a fishing trip are 
mighty and fearsome—until you learn 
to take them in stride. Leave the equip- 
ment up to him, but make sure he has 
his long underwear, his wool shirts, 
wool socks, etc. on deck and ready to 
go. Many fishing trips start at an un- 
godly hour in the morning. If you don’t 
mind getting up, there is absolutely 
nothing which improves your bargain- 
ing position more than giving him a 
good hot breakfast. And a small hamper 
stocked with a thermos bottle full of 
hot tea or coffee, at least three sand- 





wiches, a piece of pie or cake, and a 
couple of oranges will be a reminder, 
come noontime, that the little woman 
was right on the ball. 


This is a delicate matter requiring 
the highest degree of diplomacy. Poor 
fishing luck will be evident as soon as 
he walks into the house, in which case 
it is sometimes best to be so completely 
occupied that no comment is required. 
If he had some luck—pour on the oil. 
This is easy in the case of big fish. In 
the case of small fish it is necessary to 
fall back on the premise that after all 
small fish are more toothsome and easier 
to prepare. 





These are just a few of the main 
principles relative to the care and feed- 


ing of the fisherman. They will sound 
extremely elementary to those who 
have had experience in this field, but 
in treating so vital and touchy a sub- 
ject we thought it best to begin at the 
beginning. There is, however, no way 
of telling where this sort of thing will 
end up. We will watch our mail with 
a wary eye. —Vic Skiff 





Note from Sweden 


The many and varied difficulties ot 
managing lakes so as to produce good 
fishing are not confined to any region 
or country. A recent treatise published 
by the Swedish State Institute of Fresh- 
water Fishery Research carries the fol- 
lowing title: “Reasons for the Occur- 
rence of Stunted Fish Populations, with 
Special Regard to the Perch.” 

The author points out that a favor- 
able balance between fish abundance 
and food supply is necessary to good 
growth, and that lakes having too many 
small perch seldom produce fish that 
are large enough to keep. 

As the most practical solution to the 
average stunting condition, the author 
recommends the introduction of preda- 
tory species to reduce the number of 
perch, thus making possible a_ better 
growth rate for those that remain. 


GO FISHIN’, YOUNG MAN 


As we were about to go to press, 
we discovered that we had neg- 
lected to report on the extraordi- 
nary trout fishing which is being 
enjoyed this year in most sections 
of the State. We’re so much more 
apt to get complaints that when 
the steadily mounting number of 
good reports began to come in we 
knew for sure that this was it. 

We believe that the unusual 
fishing—some say the best in 
fifteen years—can be explained 
.very briefly: plenty of water for 
the past three or four years, and an 
extra effort on stocking. We know 
somebody will read this, go fish- 
ing, and send us an irate telegram 
that they never got a bite—but 
that’s fishing. We know, too, that 
summer dog days may soon bring 
an end to the best of the season. 
But Spring was so late, and the 
water has remained so high, that 
there are still several weeks of 
good sport—especially for the fly 
fishermen—ahead of us. 

Dry years sooner or later fol- 
low wet ones. We'd better fish 
while the fishing is good. 
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CONFERENCES 


The first of a well organized series 
of regional conferences—designed to get 
to the root of local problems and to im- 
prove cooperation between sportsmen 
and their Conservation Department in 
their solution—was held at Ithaca, head- 
quarters of the South Central Game 
Management District, on May 15. 
Representatives of organized sportsmen 
in the area met with Commissioner 
Duryea, Deputy Commissioner Skiff, 
and fish and game specialists of the 
Department. Local conservation prob- 
lems were fully discussed. 

These conferences are arranged by 
the Commissioner’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Fish and Game, and by the Dis- 
trict Game Managers in the regions 
affected. As this is written, the meeting 
for the Lake Plains District is sched- 
uled to be held at Sodus on June 12, to 
be followed on June 16 by a conference 
for the Lower Hudson District at Bear 
Mountain State Park. 


GIFT—In the fall of 1890 Henry Ord- 
way, now of Glens Falls, killed the 
heaviest deer that has ever been recorded 
in this State. The buck had a duly at- 
tested live weight of 388 pounds and 
the antlers rank tenth on the State list. 





This spring Mr. Ordway presented 
his trophy to the Conservation Depart- 
ment. The gift was gratefully acknowl- 
edged by Commissioner Duryea, but so 
generous a gesture deserves second men- 
tion—Good hunting, Mr. Ordway. 
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WATERFOWL STATUS 


The gravity of the waterfowl situation 
is indicated by the fact that in addition 
to careful surveys of wintering popula- 
tions, and equally careful checks now 
being made on the breeding grounds, 
top officials of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service toured the country from 
April 29 to June 2, holding a series of 
public conferences in a dozen cities. 
They discussed waterfowl problems and 
regulations with sportsmen and State 
officials. One of these conferences was 
in New York City, and your Conserva- 
tion Department, a number of sports- 
men’s groups, and the State Conserva- 
tion Council were represented. 

Among the ideas being considered by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is the 
establishment of zoning regulations ac- 
cording to flyways—a practice advocated 
by leading conservationists for several 
years in that it permits regulations to 
be varied to treat the waterfowl popula- 
tion of each individual flyway. Also dis- 
cussed was the possibility of varying 
opening dates in different States, the 
dates to be based on local conditions 
rather than on the more general pattern 
of northern, intermediate and southern 
zones. An official decision on these pro- 
posals by the Service has not yet been 
announced. 

The waterfowl picture, as reported at 
the conferences, was not bright. The 
Service announced that the inventory of 
ducks on the wintering grounds revealed 
the continental waterfowl population 
had dropped to 54,000,000 this year, 
compared to 80,000,000 a year ago. Fur- 
ther reductions in gunning seasons and 
bag limits are therefore expected by 
most sportsmen. 


GROUSE DOG TRIALS 


Better bird dogs means more sport, 
less lost game. 

Two outstanding events in New 
York’s grouse-dog trial program were 
run off this spring, with the Conserva- 
tion Department's full cooperation. The 
first was the Western New York Grouse 
Trial Club’s meeting, held on the State 
trial grounds near Cuba. Although only 
the second trial sponsored by the Club 
since its formation, the event drew en- 


tries from Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Ontario and New York, and a total 
of 81 dogs were put down. 

The second trial—the inaugural event 
of the newly organized Central New 
York Grouse Trial Club—was held on 
private lands near Cincinnatus. Many 
local grouse hunters entered dogs, but 
the highlight of the meeting was the 
spectacular bird work that was possible 
in this typical New York grouse cover. 
In the words of Frank Ash, president of 
the New York Grouse Trial Association 
—with which both of these clubs are 
afhliated—never at any grouse trial in 
the country had such distinctive bird 
work been displayed. Competing were 
62 dogs. 


SALVAGE—The Bureau of Inland 
Fisheries has had three salvage crews 
operating during the past spring, and 
up to May 15 a total of 25,478 pounds 
of food and game fish had been netted 
and restocked. An additional 29,000 
pounds of carp, taken only from Onon- 
daga Lake, were netted and sold. The 
combined total of 54,503 pounds of fish 
is more than half that taken during the 
entire season last year, and the crews 
still have six months to go. 

An interesting experiment in fish 
transfer was carried out by one crew 
operating on the Oswegatchie River at 
Ogdensburg. Each spring large numbers 
of walleyed pike from the St. Lawrence 
come up this river to spawn, but are 
prevented from ascending all but a mile 
of the stream by a large dam. After 
spawning, the fish return to the St. 
Lawrence, where they are not utilized to 
any great extent, and it was therefore 
decided to net 1,000 of the walleyes and 
release them in other waters. 

Accordingly, 600 were planted in the 
Oswegatchie at points above the dam, 
200 in Grasse River, and 200 in Black 
Lake, while an additional 117 fish were 
returned to the St. Lawrence. The fish, 
which were exceptionally large, were all 
tagged under the direction of Dr. Mason 
Lawrence of the Bureau of Fish and 
Wildlife Investigations, and it is hoped 
that return of the tags by lucky anglers 
will provide valuable information on the 
growth rate and also on the migration 
of the walleyes. 
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A BOW TO AMSTERDAM 


Ye Humble Servant was sitting back 
with a smug expression, looking at his 
article on Airborne Trout in the April- 
May issue, feeling that he had given 
credit where credit was due for this 
unique fish-stocking program, when the 
phone jangled him out of his dream- 
ing. It was Bob Bowman, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Amsterdam Fish 
and Game League, hot on the wire and 
under the collar. 

“Hey, have you fellows in the De- 
partment wiped Amsterdam off your 
map?” He was politely serious. 





Amsterdam's plane 


“Why, what's wrong?” Ye Humble 
Servant meekly inquired. 

“The gang up here want to know 
why you never mentioned our League 
as the first sportsmen to sponsor stock- 
ing by airplanes! Why give all the 
credit to Warren and Hamilton coun- 
ties when, from the very beginning, 
we helped with the original experi- 
ments, have furnished a big share of 
the money and have a special fund 
just for that program. We even have 
paid for air-stocking in waters outside 
our territory and were more than glad to 
do it.” ; 

That was more truth than poetry 
and Ye Humble Servent hastens to 
make amends to a live bunch of sports- 
men. The accompanying photo and 
its story appeared in the October 18, 
1940 Amsterdam Evening Recorder. 
We publish it as the best way to pre- 
sent the facts. —Fred Everett 


FUR AUCTION—Every spring the Bu- 
reau of Law Enforcement conducts a 
public auction of furs. To the highest 
bidders go all the illegally taken skins 
recovered and confiscated by the Bureau 
during the preceding year, and also the 
pelts of nearly 600 foxes taken by De- 
partment trappers in the rabies control 
program. 

Placed on sale this spring were the 
skins of 50 beaver, 505 muskrat, 404 
red fox, 175 gray fox, 3 fisher, 2 otter, 
2 raccoon, and 2 mink. Many of the 
skins were in poor condition, but as a 
result of the sale $2,740.50 was added 
to the Conservation Fund. 
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3,750 UNSUNG HEROES 


HERE ARE, in this publicity-crazy 

world, some groups of serious- 
minded folks who quietly perform vital 
duties without fanfare. And with darn 
little recompense either in cold cash or 
warm appreciation. 

Every community has such folks— 
folks scattered all around the state’s 13,- 
000,000 acres of forested lands and ad- 
ditional millions of acres in grasslands 
and brushlots; folks who feel it is their 
duty to protect those acres from the red 
menace, fire. They are New York State’s 
3,750 Forest Fire Wardens and their 
multitude of helpers. 

Who are these Fire Wardens? Kinne 
Williams, Superintendent of Forest Fire 
Control, says they are folks sufficiently 
interested in preventing forest fires to 
sacrifice their own time and convenience 
to work for a small wage supervising 
crews in fighting forest fires. But they’re 
a lot more than that. They are your 
coal dealer, banker, farmer, fire chief, 
store clerk and the others willing to be 
on call 24 hours a day all through the 
fire season; ready to drop plow handles 
or tools or leave customers, books or 
beds to rush out day or night to save 
your trees, backyards and homes after 
some careless act by a_ thoughtless 
smoker, bonfire setter, burn-over-the- 
grasslander, or by some act of Nature— 
any of a thousand reasons. 

What are their duties? By law, they 
are authorized to form and supervise 
forest fire-fighting crews. They are “on 
their own” for small fires, while on 
large fires they act as foremen of crews 
all working under the general super- 
vision of Forest Rangers or District 
Forest Rangers. 

The Fire Warden has the authority to 
order out any able-bodied male person, 
aged at least 16, to assist in fighting for- 


est fires. Also, in some localities, he 
issues permits which restrict the start- 
ing of certain classes of fires in the open, 
such as the burning over of grasslands 
and brushlots, to the times and con- 
ditions which are considered safe. 

The Conservation Department has 
maintained enviably high efficiency for 
many years in suppressing fires in the 
forests and brush areas throughout the 
State. But it is acknowledged that this 
record could not have been achieved 
without the intelligent supervision of 
the fire-fighting crews by these wardens 
and forest rangers. 

Serving as Forest Fire Warden must 
get into the blood and become sort of 
hereditary. Certainly there is something 
other than the small pay that keeps 
these capable men on the job year after 
year. Sometimes it becomes a family 
tradition. Look at the accompanying 
photograph which pictures four genera- 
tions in one family—all in the service 
of the Department. 

Great-grandpa George Slocum,* of 
Pawling, is 90 years old and has been a 
fire warden for 35 years. Grandpa Ben, 
now 64 with a family of 13 children, 
has served for 25 years. His son Oliver, 
23, a veteran who saw action in the 
North African and Middle East thea- 
ters, was appointed observer at the 
Cross River Fire Tower last March. 
Great-grandson Raymond J. Wheeler, 
Jr., of Wingdale, 18, recently was ap- 
pointed a fire warden. 

So long as such folks, the unsung 
heroes, are on the job throughout the 
State, the greatly increased forest areas 
now under the Department’s protection 
will be safe from the red menace. 

* As we went to press, we received the sad 
news that George Slocum, the eldest of the four, 


had died suddenly. The State has lost a good 
man and a faithful servant. 


A unique record: Four generations of Fire Wardens 
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THE CLUB PAGE 


Up to the present, the Conser- 
vationist has devoted a full page 
to club activities. We did this be- 
cause we recognized at the outset 
that sportsmen’s clubs were po- 
tentially the greatest source of or- 
ganized manpower in implement- 
ing any conservation program, and 
because we felt that the clubs were 
this Department’s most loyal and 
willing supporters in promoting 
the cause of conservation. 

We feel the same way now. But 
an inspection of the Club Page in 
past issues leads us to believe that 
we have been wasting our time 
and yours, and our space and 
yours, by printing social notes 
rather than useful reports. There 
have been exceptions. The activi- 
ties of the Fayetteville-Manlius 
Club, of the Saugerties Club, and 
of some others, have been of wide 
interest and importance, and 
there will always be room for such 
news in our columns. 

But we plan to handle it differ- 
ently. As we have but 32 pages, 
and at present can publish but 
once every two months, we feel 
that club news should be given 
space only in proportion to its 
general interest and importance to 
conservation. It follows that the 
activities of a particular club might 
become the subject of a feature 
article; or they might receive no 
mention. 

We hope we have made it clear 
that in dropping the Club Page, 
we have not dropped the clubs. 


Plenty of Water 


According to the Biological Survey, 
there are 8,137 lakes, ponds, and reser- 
voirs in this State. The biggest is Lake 
Erie, with an area of 9,910 square miles; 
Ontario is next with 7,334 square 
miles; Champlain is third with 421 
square miles. The largest lake wholly 
within the State is Oneida, with 79.8 
square miles. There are 78 lakes with 
an area of one square mile or more. 

The most popular name for a Jake or 
pond is “Mud”; there are 7] of them. 
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FIRST AID FOR RODS 


Next to starting out a hunting trip 
with a 12 gauge gun and a box of 16 
gauge shells, one of the most dishearten- 
ing experiences in life is to have your fly 
rod go to pieces—all or in part—just at 
a time when the evening rise has reached 
an all-season high and you are far, far 
removed from the nearest tackle shop. 

But it does happen, and there is only 
one way to avoid the feeling of utter 
defeat that follows: Go prepared. 

Obviously that means taking along 
an extra rod or an emergency repair kit. 
If you’re like about half the fishermen 
you won’t have the extra rod (at least 
not in these times), so the repair kit will 
be the answer. You can buy one ready- 
made, or put one together yourself with 
very little trouble. 

The “ingredients” are fairly modest. 
Basically they should include tip-tops, 
male and female ferrules, guides, wind- 
ing silk, ferrule cement, a couple of 
razor blades (for shaving down broken 
rod sections to fit tip-tops or ferrules), 
sandpaner, a pair of small pliers, a knife 
and a candle. (If you’ve ever burned up 
a box of matches and half your fingers 
trying to soften up a stick of ferrule 
cement, you'll understand the reason 
for the candle). 

If there’s no repair kit in the tackle 
box you can still get by in an emergency 
by employing a variety of stream-side 
repair kinks. If the rod tip has a com- 
plete or unrepairable fracture, cut it off 
flush to the nearest guide and let this 
guide substitute for a tip-top. Other- 
wise, thin, split pieces of green wood 
can be used as temporary splints, but in 
order to be effective they must be bound 
as tightly as possible. 






Hairpin tip guide 


A remarkably good substitute for a 
tip-top (providing you have your wife 
along) is a wire hairpin. Squeeze it al- 
most shut, lay it on the tip as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and bend 
it over at right angles to the tip. You 
can also fashion a hairpin into a satis- 
factory snake guide. 

Once broken, an agate guide or tip-top 
will soon saw in two the sturdiest lines, 


let alone make casting difficult. As a 
substitute for the agate, fill (or nearly 
fill) the metal ring guide with ferrule 
cement, leaving, of course, enough 
space for the line to pass through. It 
will provide a hard, smooth, durable sur- 
face. In a pinch you can use spruce 
gum in the same manner, but once 
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melted and applied it must be immersed 
occasionally in water to keep it hard, 
particularly if the weather is warm. 

A piece of broken glass will substitute 
for the razor blades which you should 
have included in your kit, if you had a 
kit, and adhesive tape, Scotch tape or 
light bait casting line will take the place 
of winding silk. 

But best of all—get yourself the kit. 


SWALLOWED HOOKS 


Nearly all anglers, especially live bait 
fishermen, have had occasion to feel 
pretty bad about those undersized fish 
that get hooked so deeply that the hook 
cannot be removed without fatal injury 
to the fish. Vital organs, including the 
heart, stomach, large blood vessels, and 
gills are in the danger zone. 

The way to cut this loss—and im- 
prove your fishing in proportion to the 
number of fish saved to grow up—is to 
leave swallowed hooks alone. If they are 
deeply imbedded, just cut the snell or 
line and wish your fish good luck. The 
chances are he will not be bothered by a 
little extra hardware. 

Fish are not subject to the same types 
of bacterial infections that we are sub- 
ject to, and in nine cases out of ten 
no such infection will be caused by a 
deeply lodged hook. Besides, the hook 
will gradually corrode away. 
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HAPPY BEAVER 


Those who believe they must journey 
to the deep wilderness to observe beaver 
in their native haunts would rub their 
eyes in astonishment at what is happen- 
ing in the Orange County village of 
Monroe. Here, in a small tributary of 
the Ramapo River, a beaver has set up 
housekeeping within the village limits. 

Instead of the forest hush broken 
only by the occasional twittering of 
birds, this new settler listens to the 
trafic din along route 208, about 50 
yards away. Instead of a clean mountain 
stream, this beaver has dammed an al- 
most stagnant ditch, where he prospers 
at regular intervals by the soapy flush- 
ing of an adjacent laundry plant. When 
all this becomes too dull he can look 
almost directly overhead and watch 
trains thunder through along the main 
line of the Erie Railroad. 

The beaver likes all this well enough 
to insist on his homesteading rights. 
But he is flooding valuable property. 
He and the Mayor of Monroe are right 
now waging a contest of persistence, the 
Mayor tearing out the dam during the 
day under a permit issued by the Lower 
Hudson District Office of the Con- 
servation Department, the beaver mend- 
ing the damages each night. 


LIVING FENCES 


New York State farmers who wish to 
give a break to themselves, their lands 
and crops and—incidentally—to wild- 
life, will do well to investigate a shrub 
called Multiflora Rose which is fast 
gaining popularity in rural areas as a 
substitute for “modern” fencing. 

The Multiflora (literally “many 
flowered”) Rose is a thick, thorny, blos- 
soming shrub which reaches a height of 
over six feet at maturity. Its virtues lie 
in the fact that it can be depended upon 
to create a natural stock-proof fence 
within three years of planting; conserve 
moisture and control run-off, serve as a 
windbreak, and eliminate fence mainte- 
nance expenses. 

In addition, the Multiflora bears fruit 
which is attractive to wildlife, and ‘ts 
thick, hedge-like growth will provide 
cover for game and nesting spots for 
insect-eating birds. 

Hedge-fencing goes back to medieval 
times, but in this country, at least, there 
has long been a search for the perfect 
shrub. Osage Orange, while widely used 
in the past in some sections, particularly 
the mid-west, requires considerable care. 
The Multiflora Rose, on the other hand, 
is a hardy, disease resisting plant. It 
can be purchased in quantities from 
most commercial tree nurseries, and, if 
properly planted, it will require no fur- 
ther attention. 
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New Tools For Lumbermen 


Three recent developments save work and waste 


OGGING has always been a rugged 
business. It has been especially 
rugged here in the northeast, where— 
because the timber is relatively small 
and the amount per acre relatively light 
—we have not been able to make effi- 
cient use of heavy power equipment. 
We have had to rely almost exclusively 
on manpower. 

But with manpower at a premium 
during the war, three tools were de- 
veloped which substantially changed the 
logging business. They were the bow 
saw, the splitting gun and the power 
chain saw. They have greatly lightened 
the load on the woodsman, but above 
all they have made possible the use of 
forest products which under the old 
methods would have gone to waste. 

One of the most successful of our 
new tools is the bow saw, a thin, narrow 
blade held tight in a frame. Some men 
—notably our bow saw champions, 
Leland and Donald Marcellus of Sara- 
toga County—use homemade wooden 
frames, but most cutters use manufac- 
tured frames of steel tubing. Bow saws 


look much like the old-fashioned buck 
saw, but there are important differences. 
A buck saw blade is comparatively thick 
and wide (2 inches), and the teeth, 
filed like a hand saw, cut only on the 
push stroke. Bow saw blades—they are 
often called Bangor blades because 
many of them are distributed from that 
Maine city—have raker and cutter 
teeth, just like a regular crosscut saw, 
and cut on both strokes. ‘They are taper 
ground (so that they need no setting), 
only one inch wide, and 1/30 inch thick 
at the cutting edge. 

In making a cut, only a very little 
wood has to be reduced to sawdust, and 
because of the narrow blade, the saw sel- 
dom gets pinched. It takes only a 
quarter as much effort to make a cut 
with a bow saw as it does with a com- 
mon crosscut saw, and the tool itself is 
much lighter and handier to use. 

Another tool that has recently been 
redesigned and vastly improved is the 
splitting gun. This is a round steel 
casing, 16-18 inches long and about 14 
inches in diameter, bored out like a 
small cannon, with a fuse hole in one 
side. The end is tapered to make it 


drive easier. Two tablespoons of 3F 
black powder are poured into the cham- 
ber, followed by a paper wad to keep it 
in place. The gun is driven into the 
end of a log, a block set against it, and 
the charge set off by lighting the fuse. 
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Even big, tough sticks are split into two 
or three pieces, and for such sticks the 
old wedge-and-axe method is now 
obsolete. The gun must of course be 
handled with care, and an explosives 
license must be obtained before using 
it. After a little practice, the gun will 
prove an efficient tool. 

But most important of all has been 
the power chain saw, which has taken 
a lot of the labor out of falling and 
bucking. Simply, this is a small gaso- 
line engine driving a toothed chain 
around the edge of a thin blade. De- 
pending on make and model, they weigh 
from 50 to 100 pounds, and have mo- 
tors up to 11 hp. Most of the blades 
used in New York are 36 inches long, 
but many operators have concluded 
that they can do almost all of their 
work with a 24-inch blade. 

As compared to a precision instru- 
ment like a well-fitted crosscut saw, 
the power chain saw is pretty crude. It 
hammers out the sawdust by sheer 
power, and tears rather than cuts. But 
nobody minds, for the power is sup- 
plied by the engine and gas is cheap. 
It is true that soft woodland sounds 
have been replaced by the bark and 
snort of these gadgets, but they save 
a tremendous amount of labor and 
speed up the work. And as we are able 





to work the bugs out of them, they 
will become lighter and more efficient. 

Such tools as these—the bow saw, 
the splitting gun and the power chain 
saw—make woods work less laborious 


and more efficient. But their great 
contribution to forestry and conserva- 
tion is that they help the logger to get 
more useable material out of each tree, 
and to leave less in the woods as waste. 
—David B. Cook 

Supervising Forester 
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Times have changed since the “heave-and- 
haul” boys caught their first striper 


BY EVERETT A. BROWN 


ONG ISLAND is the largest island 
ie along the eastern coast of the 
United States, with Brooklyn 
Bridge on one end, Montauk Light on 
the other, and 130 miles in between. 
Appropriately, it is shaped like a fish. 

In angler’s argot the world around, 
“Montauk” means striped bass; “Peco- 
nic Bay” means weakfish. But who 
started it all? Who caught the first 
striper on rod and reel at Montauk? 
Who got the big ones, and how? Who 
“discovered” the spring run of weakfish 
in the Peconic, and who caught the 
first one on rod and reel? 

The answers to these questions 
eluded us for months and we still hate 
to think of the bar bills incurred in our 
research, but in the fullness of time we 
stumbled across some interesting ma- 
terial. We herewith pass it on. 

It seems that the earliest angling 
method by which striped bass were 
taken from the Montauk surf was the 
“heave-and-haul.” The line was coiled 
on the beach; the jig twirled about the 
head and impelled with a mighty heave. 
The haul came when you retrieved. 
The early jig was a rag-stuffed eelskin 
or a drilled lamb bone with a wired 
hook. Bluefish and striped bass alike 
succumbed to these lures, and for years 
eastern Long Island tables were supplied 
by reliable “heave-and-haul.” 

The largest authenticated catch 
credited to this system was made in the 
fall of 1888 by Clinton Tucker, a young 
and husky man of 225 pounds. “Heav- 
ing” at Scott’s Hole in a northeasterly 


wind, with a cod trawl line tied around 
his body and using an eelskin jig, 
Tucker hooked sufficient bass-power to 
drag him waist-deep into the surf. He 
clawed his way back, stumbled, but had 
the presence of mind to roll up the 
beach, thus using his body as a reel. 
No scales were available at the time, but 
two days later, at Quogue, his catch 
weighed in at 824 pounds—possibly a 
Montauk record for hook and line. 

The coming of wealthy sportsmen to 
Montauk did little to change fishing 
methods there, but we must credit 
them with the introduction of the rod. 
Probably the first rod fisherman at Mon- 
tauk was Frank S. Benson. Stories 
persist that his fishing was largely done 
from a comfortable armchair on the 
beach at Cottage Point, and that he 
employed a man to cast his bait. 

John A. Prentice will be remembered 
as the first man to erect fishing stands 
at Montauk, and keen-eyed surfcasters 
can on occasion spot a hole-drilled rock 
which once supported a Prentice stand. 
Then there was William J. Morgan, 
who introduced the bloodworm as bait. 
He used to receive regular shipments of 
them, and although there are no avail- 
able records of his catches it seems 
likely that Morgan’s bloodworms took 
more fish than the lobster tails and 
mossbunkers of Benson and Prentice. 

Today Montauk is recognized as one 
of the best surfcasting spots on the At- 
lantic Coast, but for some reason this 
method did not reach Montauk until 
12 years after the first surfcasting tour- 
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nament had been held in this country. 
(At the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876, Ernest Holzman established a 
record of 258 feet. To the best of our 
knowledge, the present record is 705 
feet, + inches, made in 1941 by August 
(Primo) Livenais, Jr.) 

In any case, the first Long Island 
“squidder” seems to have been Josiah 
Pierson Howell, of Quogue, who in 
1886 acquired a rod and reel reasonably 
well suited for the purpose. Operating 
secretly at a now choata inlet opposite 
the old Walker House in Quogue, he 
supplied his table for several years with 
striped bass taken by this method. 

But he was not satisfied, and in Sep- 
tember, 1888, he hitched up horse and 
wagon and started on the then two-day 
trek to Montauk Light. The first Mon- 
tauk surfcaster arrived at exactly the 
right moment. At Jones’ Reef, just 
beyond the reach of the frantic “heave- 
and-haulers,” the bass were breaking, 
and Howell took an 18 and a 29- 
pounder while the helpless “heavers” 
looked on in envy. 


ISHING fashions change slowly. 

For many years the Peconic Bay 
handline season for weakfish was from 
the middle of July to mid-September; 
no one thought a weakfish would bite 
before the Fourth of July, although the 
catches of net fishermen proved the, 
were there much earlier. 

To an outlander goes the distinction 
of being the first man to take a Peconic 
Bay spring weakfish on rod and reel. 
One day in May, 1911, the attention 
of Greenport oystermen engaged in 
freighting oysters from Peconic to Great 
South Bay was centered on a strange 
sight. Anchored near Middle Ground 
was a small power boat, the “Mildred,” 
and fishing from it were two Greenport 
men of legal age and presumed discre- 
tion. But they were fishing with rod 
and reel! And catching ““weaks” in May! 

The men in the boat were Charles 
Crane, a native oysterman, and John T. 
Waye, a retired railroad man who had 
decided to spend his hard-earned pen- 
sioned years in Greenport. The two 
were inseparable friends, and native 
Long Islanders referred to them as the 
Heavenly Twins; but it seems that it 
was Waye the outlander, rather than 
Crane the native, who planned that 
experiment in the “Mildred.” 

Net fishermen will tell you that the 
first take of squid heralds the coming 
of the weakfish horde; that two or three 
days in advance of the big run they 
catch squid in their nets. Well, the 
squid are here now, and the weakfish 
season is on again. 

Not the mid-summer season of the 
handliners of 50 years ago, but the 
John T. Waye season. 
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WRITE SOON 


Your editors, in one respect at 
least, are just like other people: 
they like to get mail. 

They also feel that since this is 
your magazine, it is only fair to 
provide you with space to say what 
you think of it—space to criticize, 


blast, commend, or inquire. Such 
letters as are of general interest 
we will publish just as they come 
in; as many as we can find room 
to print. 

So write soon. The address is: 


Editor of the Conservationist, 
Conservation Department, Al- 
bany 7, New York. 





WHO PAYS FOR WHAT? 


Gentlemen: I cannot concede the point that the 
city dweller owning no property of a nature to 
be of interest to conservation should have a voice 
in the conservation policies on private lands pos- 
sessing such interest. He is right out of the pic- 
ture. He chose his way of life. We chose ours. 
We invested our lives and money in slavery to 
the soil. To us go its few privileges. If this 
irresponsible city dweller wants them, let him 
buy a bit of land and take the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges. I can give him the 
addresses of several real estate agents. The De- 
partment owes him nothing, except to the extent 
that he contributes to public lands and parks. 
To us it owes almost the whole show. And we 
have been neglected all the while that the 
sportsman menace has spread over the country 
like a forest fire. Our Conservation Department, 
I regret, must accept a large part of the blame 
for the spread of this menace, through its pub- 
licity and its constant appearance as the cham- 
pion of the sportsman. 

The money which the State has contributed 
to postwar conservation is only adding fuel to 
the flame. It should have been spent in Jaw 
enforcement, and soil and forest conservation; 
not in hatcheries, game farms, etc. Increasing 
the pest class of animals just to give our savages 
the pleasure of killing them off is not conserva- 
tion. Conservation, especially in the Southern 
Tier, is a matter between the farm-owner and 
the State. So why should you not appear as the 
champion of the farm-owners. It is your job to 
preserve the natural treasures which are our 
heritage; not to provide a battlefield for those 
of our population who wish to indulge in pagan 
sports. 


Edith Coleman, Barton 
@ This Department recognizes the land as the 
basic resource in conservation, and the farmer- 


landowner as the individual custodian of that e- 
source. The emphasis of the Department’s post- 
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war programs, financially and otherwise, has been 
toward cooperation with the private landowner, 
and the services established toward this end, al- 
though previously explained in this magazine, are 
again listed in this issue. 

It should be further pointed out that the 
program for hunting and fishing, which this 
Department continues to recognize as legitimate 
sports, is financed almost entirely by hunting and 
fishing license fees. The entire Jaw enforcement 
program, including the employment of 20 addi- 
tional game protectors hired during the past 
year, has also been financed by the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses.—Editor 


FISH FOR KIDS 


Sirs: This is just to express, in part, Brooklyn’s 
gratitude to the New York State Conservation 
Department for going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of stocking fish in Prospect Park Lake 
for kids. 

If you should have the opportunity to come 
down and watch those kids operate all around 
the lake—thousands of them were out over 
the weekend—you'd get the kind of satisfaction 
that we have in having had a share in the 
project. 

Daniel L. Lionel 
Rod and Gun Editor 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


@ The lake was stocked with calico bass. They 
arrived in excellent condition, due largely to a 
police escort which rushed the Department’s 
truck through Westchester County and Greater 
New York.—Editor 


HUNGRY LAWYER 





Dear Sir: Enclosed find a photo taken by my 
son-in-law at the Constantia hatchery. As you 
can see, it is a 214 inch lawyer (ling or burbot) 
that was taken in the nets. It had swallowed a 
14-inch walleyed pike. Warden George Gibbs, 
who was obstetrician in charge of gravid fishes, 
in the record time of one minute and 38 seconds, 
performed a Caesarian section on the lawyer 
and delivered the walleye. 


Ralph Theurer, Oswego 


FOR BAIT FISHERMEN 


To the Editors: This isn’t as much of a 
gripe as a suggestion. It concerns bait fish- 
ing for trout (I’m a bait fisherman myself, 
so can’t be prejudiced): Pass it along to my 
brethren in this field that they will have a 
lot of trout for future pleasure if they will 
only use fairly large size hooks. 

It’s criminal for a man to use hooks in the 
10 to J4 size, no matter what kind of bait 


he has on. Baby trout will engulf them and 
there’s no getting them disgorged without hurt- 
ing the fish. Nine times out of 10 a trout 
so hooked will die after the hook is removed. 
Tell the trout fishermen that a hook even as 
large as a Number 6 is more sensible. Tiny 
trout can’t get them down. And mister, a fel- 
low will catch plenty of tiny trout during a 
day on any stream, no matter what he’s fish- 
ing with. P. G., Sydney 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Gentlemen: In the February-March issue of the 
Conservationist, Ed Littlefield has a story on 
the maple tree, in which he touches briefly on 
the subject of “sugaring time.” One paragraph 
I believe you will find at variance with the 
facts, and I quote: “It will also surprise some 
Vermonters to learn that New York, rather than 
the Green Mountain State, has been the leader 
for some 25 years in the amount of maple 
syrup produced each year.” 

On the question of quantity, there are figures 
available that should have been referred to be- 
fore the above paragraph went into print. Re- 
cently Time Magazine carried an article on 
this subject and stated that Vermont was the 
top producer in the nation, and much to my 
chagrin as a loyal New Yorker, I find Time 
correct and the Conservationist wrong. Figures 
compiled by the N.Y.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets show that during the past 
21 years, in only one year, 1926, did New York 
exceed Vermont in production. 

Far be it from me to wave the banner for 
Vermont maple syrup. They appear to be 
able to do that quite well without any outside 
help, and I have heard some Vermonters good- 
naturedly accused of buying the New York 
product and selling under a Vermont label, 
because our product was so much better than 
their own. As for me, I'll stick with St. Law- 
rence County maple syrup, which county, by 
the way, is one of the (if not the) leading pro- 
ducing counties in the nation. 

Philip J. Haddock, Wanakena 


@ Right you are. Statistics win over patriot- 
ism, and not only our State Department of Agri- 
culture, but the Federal authorities as well, 
back up your contention (and Time’s) that 
Vermont is the No. | state when it comes to 
tapping trees. In some years New York has 
had a slight edge, and I believe you are too 
conservative in stating that in only one year, 
1926, did New York exceed Vermont in produc- 
tion. From 1916-20, in 1922, 1933, 1935, and 
1939, New York was ahead in production of 
either syrup or sugar. 

It still doesn’t seem right, considering the 
probable number of maple trees in the two 
states, but I guess the Green Mountain Boys 
just get out and tap their trees, while the New 
Yorkers don’t. One of the Vermont Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station bulletins puts it this 
way: “In Vermont 36 percent of the farmers 
tap their trees; in New York, 13 percent.” 

—Ed Littlefield. 





MAPLE PRODUCTS BOX SCORE 


New York vs. Vermont, 1916-1946 
SUGAR SYRUP 
(Millions of pounds) (Millions of gallons) 

N.Y. 


Period N.Y. Vt. Vt. 
1916-20 9.9 28.4 5.3 3.6 
1921-25 4.9 12.7 4.6 4.9 
1926-30 3.4 6.0 4.6 5.9 
1931-35 1.8 2.3 3.5 4.8 
1936-40 9 1.3 3.6 5.1 
1941-45 s 1.3 3.5 44 
Total 

1916-45 21.4 52.0 25.1 28.7 
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Out Of The Past 


The Dinner Horn. State Foresters’ Camp, 1896 


OWLS vs. DUCKS 


Dear Sirs: While looking at some traps yester- 
day, along South Sand Pond, I came across a 
waterfowl leg band which was still on the 
bone. The bird had been the victim of an owl, 
for the bone and band was amongst the pellet 
of feathers which the owl had spit back up. I 
believe this bird was killed recently because 
there were no ducks which wintered here and 
there was still some flesh attached to the bone 
I found. 

Stanley A. Roberts, Pulaski 


@ The band in question was Northeastern Water- 
fowl Association band #714, attached to a mal- 
lard released August 7, 1946, in Deer Creek 
marsh, near Pulaski, N. Y. It is quite obvious 
that duck #714 left for the south at the usual 
time, and returned to northern New York to 
make its home for the summer. Apparently it 
was captured and killed by an owl, probably of 
the Great Horned variety, as they are classified 
as one of the worst predators with which ducks 
have to contend. 

At our mallard rearing station in Black River, 
N. Y., we lost only 40 out of 1,048 ducklings 
received from the N. Y. S. Conservation Depart- 
ment, but of. this 40 there is no question but 
that the horned owl killed a large percentage. 
The odds, however, against finding one particu- 
lar pellet that an owl had disgorged would cer- 
tainly be many thousands to one. 


H. B. Evans, President 
Northeastern Waterfowl Ass’n. 


FROM AFAR 


Sirs: I would be very much grateful if you 

kindly comply me with copies of the under- 

mentioned books. Guide to Northern New York, 

Adirondack Canoe Routes, New York State 

Parks, The Trials to Marcy, Fish and Game Law 

Syllabus. Thanking you in anticipation. I am 
yours faithfully 

A. G. Abdul “Wahab 

Seremban, Negri Sembilan 

Malayan ‘Sone Malaya 


© Books sent as requested, including “Trials” to 
Marcy.—Editor 
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BOBCAT vs. FOX 


Dear Editor: Joseph White, a truckman, of 163 
Broadway, Saranac Lake, just came into the 
office and informed me that while driving over 
the Foresthome Road between here and Saranac 
Inn, early this morning, he saw a red fox jump 
into the road ahead of him, and immediately 
behind the fox was a very large bobcat, which 
he thinks would weigh at least 40 pounds. The 
cat pursued the fox down the road for a 
distance of about } mile, when the two left the 
road and took to the woods again. 

When White returned over the road some 
time later, he again saw the bobcat sitting near 
the road at the point where the fox first came 
out. He assures me it was a very mean looking 
animal. Ray L. Burmaster, 

District Game Protector 
Saranac Lake 


LIMITS ON LICENSES 


Sir: I am a girl of 14 and don’t know much 
about deer and fish licenses, but if they don’t 
do so already couldn’t they limit the num- 
ber of licenses distributed each year (and 
renewed)? 

L. Hank, Yonkers 


@ The Department feels that limitations of 
this nature would be discriminatory if generally 
practiced, If licenses were issued on a “first 
come, first served” basis, circumstances would 
prevent many deserving sportsmen from obtain- 
ing permits, and there would be hard feelings 
all around.—Editor 


DOGS AND SMALL GAME 


Dear Sirs: I wish you would call to the at- 
tention of your dog-owning readers just how 
much damage their pets can do to wildlife 
in the spring and early summer, when young 
birds and animals are just getting around. I 
have a neighbor whose pointer dog brought 
home five baby rabbits in one week this past 
May. We can’t afford to lose rabbits at that 
rate in this State. And how about that big- 
ger pest, the hunting cat? Why can’t people 
learn to keep their pets confined’ during this 
critical spring period? 

R. S. M., Corning 





LICENSE BUTTON 


Dear Editor: This is to inform you that the 
Columbia County Federation of Sportsmen, Inc., 
at a recent meeting went on record as disapprov- 
ing the use of a license button. Action was the 
result of a resolution presented by the Columbia 
Rifle Club of Hudson, and circulated among the 
clubs for expression of opinion. 


Roland B. Miller, Sec’y., Chatham 


PREDATOR CONTROL? 


Dear Editor: Do we have any proof that preda- 
tor control is a beneficial practice in wildlife 
management under natural conditions of food 
and cover? Have we any proof of natural 
predation being the decisive “limiting factor” on 
the increase or survival of a favored species? The 
already extinct species, and there are far too 
many of them, we know were not exterminated 
by wild predators. 

If a weasel cleans out a henhouse, he is re- 
acting to a man-made artificial food supply that 
proves nothing about his actions in the wild, 
where healthy prey is never so easy to obtain nor 
so abundant. We create artificial conditions and 
then use traps and guns and poisons instead of 
our superior ingenuity and knowledge. Then 
we're sorry. We sorely need some of the large 
predators to help keep our deer from destroying 
their own and other species’ food supply right 
here where I live. But we have bounties on wild- 
cats. 

Our vermin campaigns are never carried on 
after first determining whether or not the so- 
called vermin are really over-abundant locally. 

On an abandoned 150-acre farm that we have 
bought near here, we allow Cooper’s Hawks and 
all the other kinds to live. They are very 
abundant. So are ground-nesting game and song 
birds. As the environment improves every avail- 
able nesting area has its quota. The wildlife 
population is as great as the carrying capacity of 
the land. It wouldn’t be any greater if we shot 
the hawks. We can’t keep the hunters away 
even though we've posted the land, but I 
wonder if they’ve noticed all the hawks and 
foxes and skunks, and wondered why there are 
grouse and bob-white too. 

I wish I could believe that all state game de- 
partments are no longer seeking to exterminate 
whole species. Currently I know about the sea- 
lions being criminally killed under the so-called 
protection of the California state game depart- 
ment. There are dozens of such examples, and 
I still don’t know why the kingfisher is not pro- 
tected both here and in your state. 

Do you know that money and effort spent on 
predator control could not more profitably be 
spent on environmental improvement and study? 
Are we still fiddling while Rome burns? 

I am fully convinced that the main interest 
of the sportsmen is in the use of their guns, 
not in a love of nature. I wish I didn’t believe 
this, but I have too much proof of it. A real 
sportsman who knows anything about wildlife is 
a rare animal. 

Adele Erisman, Mystic, Conn. 


@ Miss Erisman’s letter shows a keen appreciation 
of one of the most controversial problems in 
wildlife management. We will not attempt to 
come up with a ready answer in this space, but 
will run a feature article on the question of 
predation in our October-November issue. In 
the meantime, let it be said that this Depart- 
ment does not aim at the extermination of any 
species of predator, but at preventing any such 
species from becoming over-abundant. 

Although we cannot agree with Miss Erisman’s 
general conclusions as to the character of sports- 
men, we do agree that there are enough of the 
type she mentions to constitute a very serious 
problem in conservation education. This De- 
partment is as vitally interested in solving that 
problem as is Miss Erisman—which is one reason 
for this magazine.—Editor 
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NEW YORK’S 
CONSERVATION SERVICES 


The Conservation Department carries on a wide variety of valuable conservation services affecting in 
one way or another all the people of the State. Some are not well known to the public. For this reason, at 
Commissioner Duryea’s direction, a complete directory of these services is now being prepared and soon 


will be available upon request. 


The following is simply a broad outline of these Department services. 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION: 


This Division, headed by the Conservation 
Commissioner, and including the offices of the 
Deputy Commissioner and Secretary, coordinates 
the work of the various operating divisions and 
establishes Department policies along lines laid 
down by the Legislature and the Governor. 


Personnel Office: Handles personnel program 
of Department—Supplies information on job 
opportunities, duties and qualification require- 
ments of jobs, and similar data. 


Bureau of Soil Conservation: Coordinates 
soil conservation and related activities of De- 
partment with work of local and federal soil 
conservation agencies. 


DIVISION OF CONSERVATION EDUCA- 
TION: 


Supplies information on conservation and the 
outdoors in general to organizations, schools and 
individuals—Operates conservation film loan li- 
brary—Circulates news releases, photographs and 
publications on conservation subjects—Conducts 
exhibits—Gives assistance to schools, educators 
and authors—Publishes Department magazine— 
Supplies speakers on conservation. 


DIVISION OF FISH AND GAME: 


Bureau of Fish Culture: Produces and dis- 
tributes game fish for stocking in waters of 
State open to public angiing and coordinates 
activities of local cooperators—Assists and gives 
technical advice to local organizations on fish 
rearing and stocking practices—Supervises and 
manages Department’s public fishing streams. 


Bureau of Fish and Wildlife Investiga- 
tions: Carries on fish and game field studies 
—Supervises fish management operations—Ad- 
vises and gives technical assistance to local 
groups for improvement of fish conditions in 
local waters—Rechecks stocking recommenda- 
tions of State Biological Survey—Handles water 
pollution problems affecting fish under pro- 
visions of the Conservation Law. 


Bureau of Game: Conducts game manage- 
ment field activities—Assists and gives tech- 
nical advice to sportsmen’s organizations, com- 


munity groups, farmers and public on wildlife 
conditions and management practices—Sup- 
plies information on control methods and as- 
sists individuals and communities with wildlife 
damage or nuisance problems—Operates De- 
partment’s game management areas. 


Bureau of Game Farms: Produces and dis- 
tributes game for stocking on lands open to 
public hunting and coordinates activities of 
local cooperators—Supplies stock and gives 
technical advice to sportsmen and 4-H co- 
operators engaged in rearing projects—Cooper- 
ates with sportsmen’s clubs sponsoring field 
trials. 


Bureau of Inland Fisheries: Conducts fish 
salvage program—Supervises commercial fish- 
ing in inland waters—Licenses commercial 
fishermen and nets—Issues special licenses and 
permits, other than hunting, angling, and 
trapping licenses. 


Bureau of Law Enforcement: Enforces the 
provisions of the Conservation Law relating to 
the protection of fish and game—Issues hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping licenses through dis- 
trict offices—Supplies information on fish and 
game laws—Assists, through game protector 
staff, in removal of wildlife causing damage to 
property or endangering public safety. 


Bureau of Marine Fisheries: Supervises 
commercial fishing in the State’s marine waters 
—Licenses commercial fishermen in those 
waters—Gives technical advice to commercial 
and fishermen’s organizations on shellfish con- 
trol and sanitation methods. 


DIVISION OF LANDS AND FORESTS: 


Bureau of Camps and Trails: Carries on the 
Department’s forest recreation activities—Sup- 
plies information on availability and use of 
camping, hiking, canoeing, picnicking, and win- 
ter sports facilities in the Forest Preserve Areas 
—Advises local officials wishing to establish 
forest recreation facilities. 


Bureau of Forest Fire Control: Handles for- 
est fire protection work of the Department— 
Assists and gives information to landowners, 
local officials and community organizations in 
forest fire prevention and suppression. 


Bureau of Forest Pest Control: Carries,out 
the Department’s forest pest and disease con- 
trol program—Gives technical information to 
landowners, local officials and community or- 


ganizations in treatment of forest pest and 
disease problems on privately owned forest 
land. 


Bureau of Nurseries: Operates the Depart- 
ment’s forest tree nurseries—Supplies trees to 
individuals, organizations, and communities for 
reforestation purposes and gives advice on 
proper planting and care. 


Bureau of Reforestation: Handles the De- 
partment’s reforestation work—Provides in- 
formation to private landowners, local officials 
*and organizations on reforestation projects— 
Administers State-Aid Program for counties 
sponsoring reforestation projects. (State Re- 
forestation Areas and Forest Preserve lands 
are open to public hunting and fishing.) 


Bureau of Forest Investigations: Carries 
on the Department’s forest research activities 
and provides assistance to private landowners 
under Forest Practice Standards Act. 


DIVISION OF PARKS: 


Operates and maintains State-owned parks for 
public use—Supplies information to public on 
availability and use of State parks and their facili- 
ties—Advises local officials on design, construc- 
tion and operation of parks and recreational areas. 


DIVISION OF SARATOGA SPRINGS: 


Operates and maintains Saratoga Springs Reser- 
vation and its facilities—Supplies information to 
public on availability and use of mineral baths, 
mineral water, recreational and treatment facili- 
ties of the Spa. 
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DIVISION OF WATER POWER AND 
CONTROL: 


Administers the State’s water pqwer and water 
supply resources—Assists and gives technical ad- 
vice to local officials and property owners in 
establishing drainage improvement districts and 
river regulating districts for flood control—Ad- 
vises communities on water supply needs and 
problems—Apportions water supply resources 
among the State’s various sub-divisions. 
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